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B WEEK nse My Baeee Nez S pamRoninen _ | Being an increase of 1,020, or 26 per cent., average attendance. 
Ton mine 10 Persia The Wesleyan Postman ............ 1393 | ed " 1,654 n 36 " actual ditto. 
The Rival Edacational Policies... 129% The Wise Crane 1303 ” mm 2,105 ,, 33 » number on books. 
The Americans in Chicago .......-. 1294! porray— If these result i i i 
Professor Huxley as a Politician 1295 |" Pye Prussians at St. Denis.....0. 1303 | , ae be satisfactory, they will be the more so when » 
Crossing the Charme. + is known that the increase is not due to the number of children 
> i seiahiciane ; s— Sere : : 2 
Desrenild of Plain Dressers ...... 1298| The Dialectical Society's Report 1303 | on the free list of the Board. In times like the present, when 
ges TO THE EDITOR— Fernyhurst Court 1304 h s ! 2 : ‘ 
barr us Tiyan and Unsectarian History of Paraguay ..... 1 there is plenty of work for all, there is no great necessity for re- 
Seb 018 a” the 1299 py toy ohne mission of fees, and the object of the Board has been to insist 
m § SQ SCUIPtOr.....e.e0e 
_ ll sare ee 1300| Harper's Guide to Europe . upon the payment of school fees by the parents themselves.” 
a. sonia weonans 1301 | CURRENT LITERATURE ..c..e.ces00es ... 1309 | And in point of fact, only 28 families have had the fees paid or 
{rish Education and Mr.Chichest | PontacaTions ov ran Waek......... 1311 | femitted, that number of families including 47 children. Of 





scesvecsoocessesooretssescooss 1301 


ue = - 
me Dimicaliy of “School Fees" 1301, ADVERTISEMENTS these 47, however, 15 were transferred from schools under poor- 


law guardians, so that only 32 children’s fees are really added to 
#,# The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. | the rates. Of the children too poor to attend without remissions, 
——— . 17 belong to Church-of-England schools, 10 to one Independent 
NEWS OF THE WE E K. school, and 20 to three Roman Catholic schools, the total for 
cesciaaaliliaads paying school fees from the formation of the Board to the end of 
E have little from France this week except complaints of the | September being £2 18s. 8}1.! Of course it would be more in times 
scarcity of small silver, rumours more or less exaggerated of of distress. But the Stockport School Board has set a bright 
Bonapartist intrigues, which, even in Corsica, end in nothing but business example to London and Birmingham. If the various 
slanders on M. Thiers in the Pays and refutations in the Journal Boards do their duty in pressing the parents for the school pence, 
Oficiel, and a letter from M. Gambetta to a friend on the duties this terrible denominational fee-question would assume very small 
of a member of the Conseils-Généraux. ‘The letter is sensible, but | PToportions, so small that the League would quite resent the loss 
long and wordy, and its main ideas may be briefly described. M. ofa respectable grievance. Stockport has about half the population 
Gambetta thinks the Departmental Councils should collect infor- | of the City of London. 
mation on the wants, condition, and opinions of the people, and 
diffase correct social ideas, but should carefully abstain from 
general politics. M. Gambetta’s enemies, of course, allege that 
his motive is to restrict the action of the local Councils, because 
they are full of Orleanists; but iu the great cities the Reds have 
secured a majority, and it cannot be his interest to close their 
































The London School Board, after deciding many months ago for 
compulsion, has been rediscussing the whole matter this week, on 
occasion of adopting its byelaws; and many who formerly were 
| cordial for compulsion have preached caution and prudence, in 
| view of the coming difficulty about denominational school fees. 


| However, the principle of compulsion was adopted simply in the 














mouths. The truth seems to be that M. Gambetta, like most 


Liberals in France, is an honest Centralist. byelaw, but with an apparent understanding that no parents 


would be punished for not sending their children to school who 


Napoleon has published, through the 7imes, a kind of manifesto. | had not been served with notice by the Board, and that none 
It is in the form of a monologue, addressed to a visitor to Chisel- | would be served with such notice where it would be very inex- 
burst. The Ex-Emperor denies that he is conspiring, for ‘it is | pedient, looking to the character of the school accommodation, to 
only parties who feel themselves in a minority who have recourse | compel. ‘The issue of Frilay’s discussion as to paying the school 
to occult practices.” For himself, ‘ he casts from himself all low | fees for the children of the very poor at any schools their parents 
intrigues,” and awaits the moral reaction that has already com- | desire (denominational or otherwise) had not been published when 
menced. ‘The present Govern-aent is merely provisional, and to | we went to press. But great pressure had been brought to bear, 
attempt to overthrow it ‘would be a bad action ;” but until the | by means of deputations, on the School Board, to reject the 
people have been consulted, no decree of the Chamber can prevent  sauction given by a Committee of the Board to that mode of 
him from being the legitimate Sovereign of France. He will not, | action. Should London shrink, the principle of compulsion will 
till a plébiscite has been taken, release his officers from their oaths | hardly be practically applicable in the metropolis at all. 
ef allegiance ; but will await the time when, by a direct vote, the enemennet 
nation shall have chosen its Government. The Emperor admitted | The Peers and the working-men have both put in their accounts 
that the papers found in the Tuileries, in which M. Lessines sug- | of the different side of the shield presented to their view,—Mr. 
gested his assumption of the throne of Belgium, were genuine, | Scott Russell being the shield, of which apparently one side 
but told a story implying that he was a kind of madman. | was inscribed with a very vague, and the other with a very defi- 
The manifesto is strongly commented on in Paris, where it | nite inscription. According to the Peers, sh early in the summer » 
is supposed to be a kind of loophole of escape. If Bona- | Mr. Scott Russell made the first application to them, “ in the 
partists intrigue successfully, the Emperor will return and ask | name of a representative Council of working-men, of which he 


his plébiscite ; if unsuccessfully, he has deprecated intrigue. was chairman, expressing a wish that some leading members of 
ie a both Houses should consent to act together in considering 


The Bank Directors on Thursday, to the surprise and disap- | +}, reasonable requirements of the working-class and such legis- 
pane of all speculators, declined to lower their rate below | jative measures as might be proposed to them.” ‘The result was 
~ percent. As money is plentiful at 33, the action of the Bank | that Lords Salisbury, Carnarvon, Lichfield, John Manners, Sandon 
ong criticized ; but the Directors may foresee demands from! (, new name in the matter), together with Sir John Pakington, 
ena # waieh Lombard Street has wet honed, domants only to | Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, signed a very 

supplied by remittances of coin. Money is flowing to Germany, | innocent, not to say milk-and-water, sort of memorandum, in which 
and M. Pouyer-Quertier is not sparing the Bank of France. they declared that ‘at the request of Mr. Scott Russell, as chair- 


The half-yearly Report of the Stockport School Board illustrates | ™#" of a Council of representative working-men,” they undertook 


very remarkably the benefit to education of the compulsory prin- | to consider in a friendly anl impartial spirit whether and in 
ciple, i.c., of the reserved power of sending parents to prison, and what measure we can co-operate with this Council in measures 
also of the reserved power of remitting or paying fees for desti- | calculated to remove the disadvautages which affect the well- 


tute children. ‘ By reference to the reports of the 2ud and 14th | being of the working-classes ;” but reserving - to ourselves the 
of February, 1871, it will be scen,” says the new report, “ that— most unfettered discretion in the selection of objects, and the 
chests >= ’ 


odification or rejection of measures proposed to us for con- 
The avera e as 3,980, now 5,000 a, i me 
The nigh cata daceer aseneh cee oe peg 7 6272 sideration.” Very cautious and safe stipulations, but hardly 
g present week ..... .4, 6,272 . ‘ 
The number of children on book ...ss.sssss000 5,570 ,, 7,675 promising much tangible result ! 
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1290 THE SPECTATOR. 
On the other hand, the representative working-men, iucluding | able reference to the incorporation of Belgium is found unpalatable 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Applegarth, Mr. Lloyd Jones, and others, | youare authorized to assent to aclause in which, to obviate the or 
assert that Mr. Scott Russell invited them to consider the | vention of England, Antwerp is declared a free city.” “Should Hom 
most needful social reforms, on the ground that ‘ cer-| von Bismarck put the question, what advantage wouid eierns 
tain noblemen and members of Parliament of high position, | him from such a treaty, the reply would be that he would there} 
—not then named,—were anxious to co-operate with working- | secure a powerful ally, that he would consolidate his recent poner | 
men in inaugurating and promoting a movement established to | tions, that he was only desired to consent to the cession of what 
ameliorate the condition of our skilled artizans.” Mr. Scott | does not belong to him, and that he makes no sacrifice at all to be 
Russell seems to have kept each group sedulously in ignorance of compared to his gains.” If this letter be genuine, as it probabl 
the names of the other, and after the working men had formu- | is, or the Germans would hardly publish it, it finally settles the 
lated their demands in the seven celebrated articles, he informed | question whether or not France only played the part of Eye to 
them on the 19th of August that his ‘ negotiations had been suc- | Bismarck’s serpent in the matter of Belgium,—* the serpent 
cessful, all the objects had been attained ;” but that his difficulties beguiled me and I did” (not exactly eat, but) intend to eat, The 
had been enormous; that he had failed with the Liberals, and | Emperor's tone assumes that to any connivance on his own part 
had to turn to the Tories; that he had had six months of very | Count von Bismarck would probably object. 
hard work, and that in May he had had to begin his work iy ogee 
all over again. On the 28th September he gave the names of 
Lord Lichfield, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Salisbury, Lord Lorne, Lord 
Henry Lennox, Lord John Manners, Sir John Pakington, Sir S. 


[October 28, 1871, 





Lord Malmesbury, who spoke last week at Christchurch for 
the House of Lords, was content to take a very humble 
line in its praise. He said the few Lords who do work, 
work very hard at the revision of the very roughly-shaped 


Northcote, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, as having assented to 
the seven propositions (so the working-men were “ distinctly 
given to understand”), of whom Lord Lorne and Lord Henry 
Lennox have disclaimed all share in the movement, while there is no 


and often half-intelligible House of Commons’ Bills, which 
could seldom, he said, be acted upon at all, so hastily were 
they drawn, but for the careful Committees of the Peers. his 
is rather like the teleological justification of winter,—that it js 





mention of Lord Sandon who seems to have joined in the memo- 
randum. The working-men thought it had gone so far that they 
were expecting Mr. Scott Russell to arrange a meeting, ‘‘at which 
the legislative measures were to be discussed, and the details of 
the Bills agreed upon.” Clearly, in some way or other the work- 
ing-men were deceived, and even the Peers were not enlightened, 
by the negotiator. Only Mr. Scott Russell, if even he, can 
reconcile the double inscription on the shield. But if men will to Mnntee. ———_——. 
whisper to each other through the dark, when there isno manner| Despatches have at last been received from Captain Thrupp, of 
of reason why they should not discuss openly in the light, they | the Megeera, dated St. Paul's Island, June 17th, and fully explain- 
can hardly expect not to make a mess of it. At present there is| ing the causes of the wreck. The Megera was unseaworthy. 
no evidence produced of what we have throughout suspected,— | When the leak which had compelled the Captain to run for the 
Mr. Disraeli’s hand in the matter. But it may very well come | island was examined, it was found to exist in a plate worn by time 
and sea-water to one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and further 
—_—_— examination showed that large rust-holes had eaten through the 
The Irish Bishops persist in demanding denominational educa- | pjates, that many of the girders were eaten through at the bottom, 
tion for Ireland, and pledge themselves in future elections ‘to | that the bilge pumps were constantly being choked, and that pieces 
oppose the return of any candidate who will not uphold the | of iron a quarter of an inch thick and an inch and a half long were 
principle of denominational education for our Catholic people.” | taken out of the valve-boxes. All this means that the Megers 
While we regret profoundly that the people of any country | was not in a fit state to be sent to sea, and indicates gross neglect 
should be shut off from real knowledge of each other by these on the part of the officials, whoever they were, who deluded the 
broad distinctions of faith, we confess we cannot understand how | Admiralty into believing that she might be employed. The 
a Roman Catholic priesthood, sincerely believing that true faith is a | whole question will, of course, be rigidly investigated, and mean- 
question of individual and national salvation, could take any other | time, it is clear that the system at the Admiralty has broken down 
view of the matter. As to conceding or resisting the demand, we | upon a most important point. 


cannot but hold that this ought to depend on the view taken by the | SE 
great majority of duly instructed Irish Members, and that it| Captain ‘Thrupp, his officers, and crew appear to have behaved 
| admirably. The Captain tried hard to proceed on his voyage by 


would be flagrantly illogical, and even immoral, for a Govern- 
ment which has professed the wish to govern Ireland, in relation | repairing the damaged plate, and when this was evidently hope- 
to all local matters not affecting the weal of the whole Empire, | less acted with decision, ran the ship ashore, prepared condensing- 
on Irish ideas, to resist the strong representations of a steady | machines, and ran hose 860 feet up the crater to some fresh- 
majority of Irish representatives as to the mode of the desired | water wells at the top. The boats appear to have been as old as 
education. And as a correspondent observes in another column, | the vessel, but the captain succeeded in landing his stores, built 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue at least among the Ministers, has clearly | houses, made roads, organized fishing parties which caught 
grasped this point, and appears quite ready to stick to his convic- | 150 1b. of fish a day, and by expending new canvas in a 
tions. No doubt, if his colleagues go with him, the Government | way which he evidently thinks will bring censure kept 
will run great risk of a disastrous defeat from the bigotry of Eng-|his men in fair health and cheerfulness. The rations 
lish Protestantism, which declines to judge of Irish wishes by the | were small, but there were 3,000 Ibs. of rice found on the 
voice of Irish representatives, and professes to have sccret infor- | island, vegetables, and plenty of water, so that it is not likely the 
mation of a more trustworthy kind. But if they do not, it| crew have suffered. Only one man was insubordinate, and received 
seems not unlikely that the Irish priests will join the Home-Rule | 48 lashes, and an idea that he is himself a kind of Robinson Crusoe 
party, and render all Government in Ireland very difficult. It is evidently underlies Captain Thrupp’s carefully minute report. 
an agreeable dilemma, Perhaps, however, should the Government | ee : 
go out, Mr. Disraeli will make his own bargain with the Irish | The Earl of Derby presided on Wednesday at the opening of @ 
Spiscopacy, and so smooth the path of the next Liberal Govern- | 2¢W building added to the Manchester Grammar School, and made 
ment, in return for Mr. Gladstone’s services in relation to the | a most able speech on the relation of education to “ getting on 
Church and Land question. in the world. He believed that the amount of aid given to clever 
—————_—— | lads, through exhibitions, bursaries, and so on, to perfect their edu 
The German reply to Count Benedetti’s defence of his master cation, would soon be so great that educated ability would become 
and himself is final on the point of the Belgian annexation having | a cheap article in the market. The young men must face that, 
been urgently pressed by France on Prussia in August, 1866, | and not despise all but intellectual Jabour, or think that the world 
after the left bank of the Rhine had been demanded and refused. | must because they are educated find them congenial employment. 
The German reply gives what purports to be the Emperor's letter | They must learn, as some foreign countries have learned, to make 
to Benedetti, dated from Paris, August 16, 1866, instructing him | high culture compatible with very moderate means, and re- 
to demand Luxembourg, and by a secret treaty to obtain the help | finement exist without luxury. All this precisely corresponds 
of North Germany in the annexation of Belgium. ‘ Your public | with Mr. Forster’s and Dr. Temple’s idea, on which we have pre- 
agreement,” wrote the Emperor, according to this account, “ will viously dwelt, that the great effort should be to raise a whole 
be confined to the Duchy of Luxembourg, your secret treaty to the class, not merely individuals out of their class. Only three 
reunion of Belgium with France.” In case “a clear and unmistake-!jn a thousand of them profit by their elevation, and the 


quite necessary for the purpose of providing ices for the sum. 
mer entertainments. The House of Lords is certainly a most 
redundant sort of machinery for the purpose of getting a good 
revision of our statutes at the hands of practised draughtsmen, Is 
not such an apology for the House of Lords more dangerous than 
any sort of attack on it? But Lord Malmesbury always did love 


yet. Of course, he would have acted, if at all, per alium. 
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bursaries, &c., which winnows their num- | entire motive of life. There are stronger motives for honesty than 
al both to them and to the country. No | the cash which copy-books suppose it to bring. 





———— 
gevere competition for 
pers, is directly benefici 
education is too high for all ploughmen. The danger isan educa- | : 
tion for a few ploughmen so high that they can no longer consent | Sir Thomas Acland, M.P. for Devon, has made a speech to the 
to plough amidst a less educated class. | Broadclyst Agricultural Association which must have bothered his 
asian senshi tn. Saale on Whamiing? senna audience not a little. It was full of hints that the Landed Pro- 
a aah Sieunis Miatites Saeuhia te aneies a ton perty —s ae ti that ark of the Constitutional 
that the 7 ‘ | covenant, needed, and would very soon receive, alittle overhauling. 
18 i atieeed ¢ mn nag agen oniy |The er ty ye the ap were murmuring that ‘the rent 
—an a é . . °- | rises while the landowne iy i i i 
uently great — in _— ~_ and this was pro- | alarm the plein ciunnaleiaeas seal ae oes 
bably the object of the report. ow could the “intentions ” of the | side by side with so mucl i . He . 
Minister be made known, or whence could the Spanish ‘Treasury, | going sae in rents, aed an greene 4 ena 
if banned from oe ena ted a from day to day ? | were at work, such as the desire of young men to get married and 
There is no equilibrium in Spanish finance yet. | settle. Sir Thomas did not offer any definite idea as to the way 
The accounts of the famine in Persia are becoming terrible. | 3 — — -_— — satan stor th berg o— — 
Ata pablic meeting held at the Mansion House on Wednesday, it an inclined plane dvifting beyond control; but he said enough to 
‘was stated that water, always the difficulty of Persia, owing to | eb femmes Chahing, ant, we suport, cnn & comeneee 
the almost total denudation of the country, had for nearly three i a ose a. ae ony a very benseetent mann, bothen ed 
ears almost entirely failed; that the flocks and herds of the pas- | - rs arn . o— a serra tun. - wre 4 + allied 
toral tribes, half the population, had perished; and that even in | his way towards light. Let him try the experiment of giving a 
the cities the people were perishing by thousands. Sir II. Raw- | dozen labourers half an acre of land each in addition to the 
linson, perhaps the best living authority, called Persia “a doomed | saa Cnn SN eae ee (- ees & - oy om 
tand,” and evidently believed that a total desolation was settling | him £10 ayear, and they will be as comfortable as skilled artizans. 
overit ; and Major-General Goldsmid narrated his personal experi- | ‘There have been endless members’ speeches this week with very 
ence. He had seen fearful struggles among the people for the doles of | little in them. Sir C. Adderley, at Newcastle, was for local 
Tice, Qo sa oa i: jena ore a a had died, had | government and Mr. Forster's Bill, and against the Ballot. Mr. 
a - ; alge ‘. €s A am in hope of getting one Hibbert, at Padiham, said the Liberals in seven years had reduced 
han seh sie nm ven - - ea malctes, whe formerly | taxation by £25,790,000, and wanted more reductions, reform in the 
ry out ~ ens ened the sae Seten a | — 7 re wee of the a prestige 4 e —? 
2 s are . ° 'se- | at the next election,” at least so the Times says. r. A. Illing- 
where tried to explain the magnitude of this tremendous calamity, | worth, at Bowling, opposed the Education Act ; rather approved 
which, as we believe, may yet disorganize a State, and to show 





: * P | gradual reduction in the hours of labour; and did not like increase 
that it can be arrested only by the Government of India, Whether jn military expenditure. Mr. James, at Taunton, repeated his 
that Government is bound to act we cannot decide—we fear not | objection to throwing election expenses on the rates, as it would 
—but a London subscription Dees child’s-play. Let us either save ‘increase candidatures and cause endless confusion. Mr. Osborne 
the tribes of the South, which we can do, or give our money Morgan, at Denbigh, would believe in social reforms from Tories 
where it will be of use. aes /when Lord Salisbury repealed the game laws and Mr. Hardy 

The quarrel between the German and Non-German portions of | abolished tithes. Mr. Amphlett, at Stourbridge, told the Licensed 
the Cis-Leithan population of Austria has this week reached a| Victuallers to be moderate and accept compromises; and Lord 
crisis, The Emperor, after much hesitation, has at length refused Henry Lennox, at Portsmouth, rehearsed the speech in which he 
to accede to the Bohemian demand for an autonomy like that of means to prove that Mr. Baxter lost the Megwra. Not much 
Hungary, and Count Hohenwart has given in his resignation. It | light in all that? ‘The most important speech was Mr. Stansfeld’s, 
has not yet been accepted, and negotiations are going on for | to the guardians of Ilalifax, for he admitted that he had an im- 
a compromise; but if it fails, it is believed that the | portant bill or two on local government to pass next Session, in 
Federalists, who now include the feudal and clerical parties, | Which be hoped both parties would support him ; and by far the 


will secede from the Leichsrath, leaving the Emperor and | most intellectual, Mr. Fawcett's, a manly protest against demands 
the Germans to do the best they can. As long as no shock occurs | Of millions for untaxed voters—demands which, if conceded, 


they will get along well enough, but at the slightest shock, the | would demoralize them. 





Empire, being neither united nor federal, might go to pieces. The | 
easiest solution, we still suspect, would be autonomy for all the 
States which desire it, with the Emperor himself as the federal | 
Head controlling the Army and foreign policy. It is not in the | 
Diets, but in the central Parliament that the insuperable | 


difficulties arise. 


M. Jules Simon, Minister of Public Instruction, on Wednesday | 
delivered before the Academy a tremendous philippic against the 
deterioration of morals under the Second Empire, to which he 
traced the overthrow of France. After describing truly and 
¢loquently the intellectual vigour of France from 1815 to 1848, he | 
proceeded to say, ‘‘ We have replaced glory by money, labour 
by stock-jobbing, fidelity and honour by scepticisms, the | 
conflicts of parties and doctrines by the competition of interests, | 
the school by clubs, Mehul and Lesueur by ballad-singing. To 
condone or to glorify evil living, to treat loose women as 
queens, to dazzle our eyes with their luxury, to fill our ears with 
their orgies, our minds with their madness, our hearts with their 
vain passions; to aid in their manceuvres as public robbers, | 
to believe in nothing but success, to care for nothing but 
pleasure,” this has been our course,—and therefore came Sedan. 
We doubt the possibility of buying virtue by promises of victory, 
and at all events it is always well to stick to the truth. There 
never was a lower condition of public morals in France, more 
shameless stealing, or more devoted court paid to loose women, than 
from 1796 to 1815, while France was conquering the world. 
There never was a wickeder Court than that of Frederic the | 
Great, and it was at our own worst time, under the Regency, that 
we won Waterloo. Dissoluteness and defeat are no more allied 
than virtue and victory, else had the Jews beaten the Romans of 
Vespasian, and the only effect of such assertions is to lower the! 


We have lost this week two eminent scientific men, Mr, 
Charles Babbage, the great mathematician and inventor of the 
calculating machine; and Sir Roderick Murchison, the great 
geologist. They were, in many respects, singularly different men, 
Mr. Babbage, doubtless much the more original, but also much 
the least suited to the world in which he lived, while Sir 
Roderick Murchison had all the urbane ease of a successful 
and practical man of the world, at well as the weight of 
great scientific achievements. Sir Roderick Murchison and 
Mr. Babbage were both born in 1792, the former in February, 
the latter in December, so that Mr. Babbage was near the end of 
his 79th and Sir Rt. Murchison of his 80th year. Mr. Babbage ought 
to be better known to the public than he is, for while he has 
interested London society by his morbid dread of organ-grinders, his 
very amusing and characteristic ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Philosopher ” 
(published in 1864) really furnished a most striking picture of 


himself. Fertile in invention to a degree which almost makes one 


| wonder that he did not invent a wholly new life inaccessible to 


organ-grinders, full of a humour which was sometimes dry and 
sometimes odd, shrewd in his insight into character, but deficient 
in that indefinable somewhat that acts as a connecting medium 
between mind and mind, Mr. Babbage may be described as the 
great contriver whose very contriving genius must have kept him 


‘somewhat isolated, unless it were that his isolation of intellect fed 


his contriving power. Sir R. Murchison had a less genius, but 
probably in the single science to which he chiefly devoted himself 
he achieved larger results than Mr. Babbage with all his genius, 
for in that genius there was something fragmentary, which 
delighted in multiplied rather than concentrated efforts. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 93. 








[October 28, 1871, 
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for Persia, is overburdened, and would be utterly 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. the pr ha of Shen. "These Diettig. A 


—>——_ 


THE FAMINE IN PERSIA. 


\ TE greatly doubt whether the people of this country, 
even those who have noticed the statements upon the 
subject, have any idea of the present state of affairs in Persia. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has told them something, but he was 
obviously afraid of overcharging his picture, and alienating 
sympathy by apparent exaggeration. Knowing Persia, too, 
he was, we imagine from his speech at the Mansion House, 
entirely unaware of a curious difficulty in his way, an intel- 
lectual severance between his knowledge and that of his 
audience. He thinks of Persia as an immense country of 
mountain, and desert, and prairie, unirrigated by man and 
insufficiently watered by nature ; with comparatively few trees 
and no deltas defended from drought as it were by Heaven, 
full of vast arid plains which with water would yield like Lin- 
colnshire, but without it are aboutas culturable as the Place de la 
Concorde ; the whole occupied by about two millions of a brave 
and intellectual, but idle and vicious, race of artisans and culti- 
vators, far below the Neapolitans whom of all Europeans 
they most resemble,—Mohammedans penetrated at once with 
fatalism and with that dreadful Sufee infidelity, the 
infidelity which, recognizing alike God and good, holds 
that neither has any moral obligation; and with about 
two millions of pastoral nomads, socially on a_ level 
with the Bedouins, morally, we believe, below them. 
To most of Sir Henry’s audience at the Mansion House, 
on the contrary, the word “Persia” calls up the ideaof a 
grand Oriental Empire, full of semi-civilized people and of 
wealth, with a Government despotic and oppressive perhaps, but 
energetic, efficient, and full of resources, a Government in all but 
probity not unlike that of India. In reality, the feeble, scat- 
tered, and decaying population of weary voluptuaries, cowed pea- 
sants, and savage herdsmen is ruled by perhaps the worst Govern- 
ment, the one most ineflicient for good, which ever afflicted 
mankind,—by a clan of despotic satraps, who, because they are 
kinsmen of the Royal House, are exempt even from the ordi- 
nary Asiatic check on misgovernment,—assassination by an 
indignant monarch or an outraged mob. There will come no 
help from them, even if they could give any; and if Persia 
has really been struck, as now seems certain, by that most 
horrible of scourges, a culminating famine, a famine increas- 
ing through three successive years, a famine like that of 
Orissa, or of Rajpootana, or the Great Famine of North India, 
a famine of forage as well as cereals, words will not suffice to 
describe the extent of a calamity which, if it lasts another 
year—and the time has passed for rain—may.almost blot 
Persia out of the nations, finally paralyze her for resistance to 
the power always closing round her throat. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson states only what he knows, but what he states with 
reserve when carefully read indicates a calamity worse than 
that which crushed Orissa. 
The Eelyat or Bedouin tribes who make up so large a 
portion of the population of Persia, a population smaller than 
that of Belgium, and more scattered and isolated in many 


These statesmen ¢ 

nothing. Money is worthless even if they hed it “Te 
have no supplies to send. They have no granaries stored fe 
years such as the Indian Princes used to keep bef 4 
communication improved, no means of transport uh a 
nature and the British conquerors have provided for Indie 
They have no storehouse like Bengal, where the only dan 
is flood, where when the rest of the continent is frying - 
want of water the rice accumulates till the qin 
barst. The conveyance of forage to the dying Bedouins 
is simply impossible, for the pack animals, marchin 
through blighted provinces, would eat more than the 
could carry, and except beasts of burden there are no 
means of conveyance. There are no roads, no rivers, no 
railways, no canals, no means of transporting caravans of foog 
An Eelyaut encampment with its horses dead must be like an 
encampment in a ruined planet, isolated from the help of alj 
sentient beings. The “cities” might ray out supplies to 
certain limited distances; but, with one exception, a city in 
Persia is a collection of houses tenanted by people with less 
power to help than one of our large northern villages would 
in extremity exhibit, with one year’s store of grain at most, 
and no accumulated wealth whatever. Besides, the famine 
must have extended to the cities. The inhabitants of the 
plains within any possible marching distance will of course 
have poured into them, and the worst stories of suffering 
come from them, from Teheran, and Tabreez, and Bushire, 
the last the richest and most accessible place in Persia. If 
the people in Bushire are dying daily; if in Ispahan, under 
the shadow of the Court, 12,000 are known to have perished ; 
if in Kazeroon out of 10,000 people only 2,000 remain,—andal? 
these statements can be surpassed from the official records of 
Orissa,—there is visibly no help to be hoped for from within 
Persia itself. The Persian Minister, as in duty bound, says the 
Shah gives all he can ; but though, we dare say, he orders food 
and is plundered to pay for it, sympathy is an undeveloped 
virtue in the East, and the officials will accept the famine as they 
would a flood, and think they have done much when they 
have remitted the State taxes. The famine, moreover, is not 
atanend. Not a hint is given in any of the speeches of 
Wednesday, not even in the optimist one uttered by the 
Minister, of any proximate diminution of distress, nor do we 
perceive any immediate or indeed approaching reason for 
hope. The forage may revive next year, but it will be three 
before the flocks and herds can be renewed, and one before: 
much grain can be ready for consumption. For months 
everything must. be imported, and as there is nothing to 
export in return, no hoarded wealth and no means of trans- 
port on any adequate scale, the future looks black indeed. 
Whether Sir Henry Rawlinson used the phrase “a doomed 
country” advisedly we do not know, but that phrase con- 
veys exactly the apprehension which the recent history of 
Persia and the suggestions as to this famine leave upon our 
minds. A Government bad and effete, but too strong to be 
shaken off, cities ruined by tyranny and taxation, a people 
declining in number, and a soil devastated by droughts, Persia 


sb 


seems to us to be a great and a tempting prey to any power 


districts than that of Northern Sweden, have been fighting | 
for three years against continuous drought, until at last forage | 


is unprocurable, and their stock has perished. 
to imagine under such circumstances how they could be saved, 
even if the Persian Government were as strong as that of 
India. The clans cannot help each other, for all are stricken 
alike. 
drought has desolated the whole pastoral country, and if they 


wander beyond it they will be treated as enemies, even if | 


there exist means to feed them beyond the frontier. Besides, 
their means of locomotion—that is, of travelling hundreds of 


miles through dried-up plains—must have failed them, and the 
only course visible to themselves will be to practise the resigna- | 


tion which in extreme moments never fails a Mohammedan, to 
live on less than will keep them alive, and await calmly either 
relief or death. They are doing this in known places, and 
what their fate must be in the encampments whence news never 


reaches Europe or even India, in the more arid plains and the | as to the moral obligation. 


It is difficult | 


They cannot march to more fertile pastures, for the | 


with the inclination to terminate her independence. 

The Londoners can help the population of Bushire if they 
like, and even of Ispahan, and we certainly shall not dissuade 
them. But the calamity appears to our eyes too great to be 
relieved or even ameliorated by any subscription the Lord 
Mayor is likely to collect. If it is our duty to save the Persian 
Bedouins, it is on the Duke of Argyle and the Council of India, 
and not on the Londoners, that the moral responsibility must 
rest. They can do the work if they choose, and nobody else 


‘ean. If the Duke pleases to order the effort and the Council 


to sanction the expenditure, they can throw limitless stores of 
food and sufficient commissariat officers and carts into Bushire 
to save the lives of all the Bedouins in the South who can 
move at all ; can rescue fifty or five hundred times the number 
of persons who can be saved by any other organization. That, 
as we say, they can do it is certain; but the attempt involves 
a serious effort, and after much thinking we cannot be certain 
The Indian Government cannot 


dry valleys in the hills, it is ghastly even to conjecture. Help, if | take upon itself the woes of all Asia ; and it has no relation to 
it comes at all, must come from without, and as Sir Henry | the people of Persia except one of jealous and unwearying 
Rawlinson hinted, that help is humanly speaking nearly | watchfulness over the proceedings of a very ambitious Court, 
impossible. The Indian Government, with its wealth and| which has once or twice been dangerously hostile. If the 
organization, if stirred to a desperate effort, an effort like | people could be consulted all would be easy, but to tax natives 
that required for the invasion of 1856-57, might save the tribes | equally liable to famine to relieve famine in a country with 


near the coast; but the Indian Government is not responsible 


} 


which they have little or no connection, and about which they 
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2 . 
bare little knowledge or interest, 1s not, as far as we can see, 
an obligation of clear duty. 





THE RIVAL EDUCATIONAL POLICIES. 


HE able letters from Mr. G. O. Trevelyan and from our | 


anonymous correspondent “0O.’”’ which we publish in 
nother column, and the quite as able and more exhaustive 
; emorial ” to Lord Lawrence and the Metropolitan School 
Board adopted at the Cannon Street Hotel on the 5th October, 
which has only just been circulated, make as strong a case for 
the policy of those who attack the Educational position of the 
Government as itis at all likely that any of their assailants 
will be able to achieve. In fact, the unscrupulous rhetoric of 
the cleverer agitators of the party, though it will, no doubt, 


sectarian religious teaching, or with no religious teaching at 
all, being regarded by them as a matter of quite secondary 
importance. And in placing this object before them these 
politicians have a double motive,—first, a genuine dislike 
to the cliquishness and narrowness of sectarian come 
binations,—secondly, and this is held with much more 
intensity, an utter detestation of any system which aids 
and abets the social predominance of the Established 
Church. What this party would have desired by way of car- 
rying out their policy would have been, (1) the gradual reduc- 
tion, and certainly no increase, of the central grants to de- 
nominational schools; (2) the setting up of a ratepayers’ 
School Board in every rural parish as well as every town, with 


| powers to compel attendance, but no right to remit the fees 


have its effect in raising the requisite steam-power of popular | 


feeling, will rather injure the cause in the eyes of really tem- 

rate and judicial politicians. In such documents as we have 
referred to, any impartial critic will perceive a real and 
abstractly tenable line of argument and basis of opinion, 
though how even those who expound that argument _and 
doctrine, being, as they are, statesmen or practical politicians, 

rsuade themselves that the Government might, had it so 


| we think, to be conceded by the Government. 


wished, have accepted their principles and carried them into | 


effect in the Education Act of 1870, is, we confess, to 
us a pure enigma. For let us say at once, that in accusing 
the Dissenters, as we have done, of “ dictatorial arrogance,” we 
did not in the least mean to imply (as Mr. Jenkyn Brown, 
in the eloquent but almost fiercely partizan irony of his letter 
of to-day, seems to suppose), that we admired the extreme for- 
bearance and patience they have shown in times past,—on the 
contrary, we think they are right in demanding equality to 


tne very letter, and are not in the least bound to be grateful | 


for it when they have it, except so far as all honourable men 


feel grateful to companions who have struggled honestly with | 


them ina pure cause. What we meant and mean is this,—that 
in a matter which, if there ever were such a one, cannot be 
determined by any abstract principle, but ought to be con- 
formed as closely as possible to the wishes of the various ele- 
ments in the nation, the Nonconformists and the Secularists 
(or, if they prefer the title, the Non-sectarians) demand as a 
right that their own view of the matter should be made the 
paramount basis of legislation, and no popular wishes be con- 
sulted at all except those fractional elements of such wishes 
which come under the patronage of the Education League. What 


| 


for any child except at a School-Board school; and (3) the 
establishment of unsectarian and secular training colleges for 
schoolmasters and mistresses in which no denominational 
teaching of any kind should be allowed,—a point which ought, 
As regards the 
relative importance attached to different elements in this pro- 


| gramme, we do no injustice to its chief supporters if we say 


that they would greatly have preferred a delay in the settle- 
ment of the whole question of education to any sacrifice of 
the objects we have named ;—that important as they think 
the compulsory power, they would give up almost anything in 
the matter of compulsion rather than concede anything to pro- 
mote what they call bigotry ;—(of course they always prefer to 
ignore the parent, and to represent the clergyman or the priest 
as the true wire-puller, who makes a mere tool of the parent) ;— 
and that as regards taxation they are comparatively indifferent 
to the outery of the ratepayer, and would even enforce the 
rates necessary for free schools throughout the kingdom, 
rather than admit anything likely to assist the growth of the 
denominational system. 

On the other hand, the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment we take to have had for its object, to secure as ear/y as 
possible the means of a really adequate education for every 
child in the kingdom, and therefore to use as much as possible 


| existing machinery ; consequently, while absolutely ignoring 
| all denominational objects, to put religious philanthropy, which 


we say is, that if education is to become truly national, you must | 


as much as possible consult a// the elements of opinion in the 
nation, and not try to make one or more ride rough-shod 
over all the others. But this is precisely what the Birmingham 
League and its friends wish to do. They say they are abso- 
lately in the right, that denominational education ought to be 
everywhere discouraged and placed at a disadvantage, whether 
the people prefer it or not; and they would not be in the least 


' throughout England. 


is really at the root of much more than half the existing 
educational effort of the country, under as little needless dis- 
advantage as possible; and also to pave the way for universal 
compulsion, by giving parental authority as much discretion as 
may be within the limits of that which our duty to the chil- 
dren demands. The machinery by which this policy has been 
carried out is well known, being the object of fierce criticism 
It was the increase of the grants to all 


'approved voluntary schools, denominational or otherwise, so 


moved, supposing a plcbiscite, if we were in the custom of | 


resorting to plébiscites, showed that nine-tenths of the people 
of any district positively preferred it. 
leas root it out, not indeed as if it were precisely a crime, by 
penal legislation, but as if it were at least a mischief almost 


against it. 
dictatorial arrogance of the Nonconformist party. 
first time in their history, they seem to us to be claiming, not 
equality, but a right to impose on those who seriously and 
conscientiously differ from them, the heaviest disadvantages, 
only because they favour a kind of education more strictly 
religious than that ‘ unsectarian’ system which is probably 


They would none the | 


as to throw as much of the first great pecuniary strain as 
possible on the philanthropic resources of the country; 
and the establishment of unsectarian School Boards, with 
compulsory rating powers and the right to compel attend- 
ance, wherever these resources are inadequate,—these Boards 
having also power either to establish free schools in very desti- 
tute districts, or to pay or remit fees for the children of the very 
poorest at such qualified non-gratuitous schools as the parents 
may prefer. As regards the relative importance attaching to 


| the various objects in view, the Government have, we take it, 


proximate to crime, by imposing heavy differential duties | e ‘ 
That, and that alone, is what we mean by the | preferred an early achievement of something like universal 


For the | 


education to every other end; and while their chief motive 
has been the wish to attenuate the great difficulties in their 
path, especially the sordid fear of new taxation—the force 
of which Mr. Trevelyan and his friends, drawing their 
arguments from the precedents of a long-established sys- 


tem in Scotland, quite forget to appreciate,—and the resist- 


intended, by the most enthusiastic of its advocates, to become | 


before long the ‘secular’ system of the Board Schools. 
But putting that matter aside for the present, let us 
attempt to contrast, with as much impartiality as is given us 


ance offered by religious zeal to what is held to be “ godless’ 
education, they have no doubt appreciated the real value of 


| earnest spiritual teaching of some kind for children (who, out 


of school, have very little chance of getting any :ight at all as 


grace to achieve, the rival educational policies, and point out | to the invisible world), and have rather preferred that the 
what seems to us the insuperable practical difficulties,—at | teaching on that subject should be denominational to their 


least for the present generation,—in the policy of the League, 
—difficulties which alone must have compelled any statesman 
who was really intent on dealing efficiently with the matter, 
and dealing with it at once, to adopt the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

The educational policy advocated by the League and Mr. 


| 
| 


having no teaching at all. Of any vestige of a wish to sustain 


‘or increase the social influence of the Establishment, all the 


cooler and candider opponents of the Government will at once 


| and absolutely acquit Mr. Forster, though they will of course 
‘maintain that this has been the actual effect, though not in 


Trevelyan and our other correspondents of the same political | 


creed, we take to have for its object the steady discourage- 


any way the intention of his legislation. 
Now, let us compare for a moment the two rival 


policies with regard only to their practicability :—(1) 


ment of denominational schools and the steady encouragement | Some of the opponents of the Government, though not 
of common schools for children of all Churches and sects,— | Mr. Trevelyan, have more than once almost admitted 
the question of whether these are to be provided with a non- | that delay,—how long they have never specified,—would 
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certainly have been necessary to get a chance for the Act 
they would have passed; and during that delay, of course, 
hundreds of thousands of children would have lost an im- 
portant fraction, if not the whole, of their education; (2) 
even with a moderate delay, in many parts of the rural dis- 
tricts the enforcement of a universal education-rate would 
most probably have caused a fierce reaction against education, 
if not violent resistance to it. Parents are selfish enough 
about the money value of their children’s work in the poorer 
agricultural districts, as it is; to have both lost it and to have 
had to pay a rate for losing it as well, would have well-nigh 
made them hate the very name of education ; (3) the indiffer- 
ence to parental preferences, which it is a part of the system 
to sustain, would, as regards the poorest class—/.e., the class 
most in need of education,—have increased still more the 
repulsion to the new duties enforced upon them: (4) the 
decided discouragement of all denominational zeal, which 
has hitherto been the very heart of the local effort for 
English education, would have alienated the very classes and 
individuals who have the experience needed to guide an 
educational movement, and thrown the management of it into 
the hands of persons at once indifferent and inexperienced. 
Now any one who will consider fairly the enormous 
practical weight of these considerations, will see at once that 
the choice of the Government lay between enlisting all the 
existing machinery of education heartily on the side of the 
new movement, and doing everything in its power, by way 
both of diminishing burdens and consulting the wishes of 
parents, to render their new duties not unpalatable, and a quite 
indefinite postponement of all the solid advantages of the pro- 
posed Act. We say nothing of the question of principle, the 
enormous educating power of any truly religious teaching, even 
though mixed, as most of it would be, with manifold error. 


We speak now solely of the means of doing what it, 
/or redress ; 


is so easy to do upon paper, and so difficult to do in 
fact,—get the work of education fairly begun. The League 


orators stated the other day that all the time since the passing | 


of the Act had been wasted in fierce theological disputes. 
Well, all we can say is that no one who knows what an enor- 
mous amount of preliminary educational work has been actually 
got through in that year, would regard that statement as other 
than the fable of violent prejudice. Probably no country has ever 
done so much in one year towards the great work in view, and 
certainly none without imposing a far heavier burden on those 
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in widely different directions. Compare, for lestinien in 
conduct of the Mayor of Chicago with the conduct uae 
under similar circumstances, would have been pursued jy 
almost any average Englishman. The latter woul ; 
take it, have fought the fire quite as bravely ; but = 
question if he would have recognized as promptly he 
necessity for illegal action, or recognizing it, would haye ac H 
with such utter contempt of consequences. As the fire died 
down, greed and selfishness revived in Chicago in their most 
naked forms. The criminal classes began to plunder the ruing 
and the ruined ; the traders who held stocks of bread and tim. 
ber demanded unheard-of prices; the hotels raised their 
tariffs to a threefold figure. The people in self-defence began 
to shoot and bludgeon the thieves, the remaining shops 
were threatened by rioters, and it seemed for a fey 
hours as if society were going to pieces. An English 
Mayor, we suspect, would have appealed to Mr. Bruce, an 
then sworn in special constables; but the American, accuse 
tomed to think of the people as the ultimate sovereign, ang 
sure of support if he would but act, rose to the level of cir. 
cumstances at once, proclaimed astate of siege—which he had 
legally about as much right to do as a parish clerk hags— 
invested General Sheridan with absolute power, requested the 
soldiers to shoot criminals at sight, and in six hours had 
victims and criminals equally in hand. He probably never 
thought twice about possible consequences, knowing per. 
fectly well that if resisted by force he would be hacked 
in a moment by the armed population, and that if 
threatened with law no jury would dream of giving 
a verdict, or magistrate of listening to the complaint, The 


safety of the city was at stake, and the laws must just get 


who are at present least inclined, and perhaps in some respects | 


least able, to bear it. 
per cent. of the working expenses of the new denominational 
schools, gives no new building grants, and will be saved 
a vast amount of expenditure by the efforts of voluntary 
philanthropy, not without great advantage to the local 
administration of the schools when raised. 
is this aid towards a work which is most unpopular exactly 
where it is most needed, only those who have to carry 
out this difficult and gigantic reform can really estimate. 
We take it that of the two policies, the policy of the 
League would practically involve, though it will not believe 
it, violent rural reaction against education, keen religious 
resistance to the differential duty imposed on distinctive reli- 
gious teaching, and hopeless delays and difficulties from both 
sources. The policy of the Government involves, though it 
deprecates and certainly does not intend, a good deal of resist- 
ance on the part of Secularists and Dissenters, a certain neces- 
sary cliquishness in the spirit of much of the machinery used, 
and a certain degree of involuntary dependence for help on 
the wealth of the country, which unfortunately happens to 
belong in too great a degree to a single and already very 
powerful religious body. These are incidental defects of the 
scheme, but they are defects of a practicable scheme, and an 
immediately practicable scheme. The defects of the rival 
scheme are defects which make it impracticable not only now, 
but for a long series of years, and would, we believe, on the 
whole, render the education less penetrating in an educational 
sense, even when these difficulties were at last removed. 


THE AMERICANS IN CHICAGO. 


HE good side, both of American institutions and of 
American character, came out in strong relief during 

the Chicago Fire, and it is very curious to note how different 
that good side is from the good side of the British ways and 
mind. Except in susceptibility, which is greater in the 
Americans, the two nations resemble each other in all 
evil; but when a call is made on their virtues, display them 





The State, though it contributes fifty | 


How valuable | 


| political organization. 


out of the way. His next step was even more audacious, 
The friends of a burglar shot for pillaging a burning house 
would not, even in England, obtain very much sympathy 
but we cannot imagine the circumstances 
under which in England a provincial Mayor could have 
issued an order directing bakers to sell bread at eight 
cents. the pound, under penalty of immediate confiscation of 
their stocks, and commanded hotel-keepers to revert to their 
usual tariffs, as otherwise “the Mayor would occupy their 
houses and run the machines himself.’’ The Englishman 
must have given a promise of compensation, or a hint of a 
bill of indemnity; but the American had no notion of the 
necessity of either. There was the people suffering, and he 
was their representative, and for the removal of that suffering 
his authority had no more limit than their physical power. 
Nobody disobeyed or resisted, and as to any subsequent action 
against the Mayor, public opinion would make it impossible 
for anybody who brought it to live in Chicago, This 
capacity of developing a dictator for the hour, and 
supporting and obeying him in the most revolutionary 
expedients, without formally suspending the laws or de 
manding legislative aid, is a real feature in American politics, 
and one of the many resources by which they overcome uner- 
pected calamity, and it seems to us due to the fluidity of their 
The people make the laws, and there- 
fore when the safety of the people is concerned and laws hamper 
needful action, they think they may suspend them, and the 
populace secures its dictator ad hoc without any resulting break 
in the continuity of municipal life. There is danger, no doubt, 
to freedom in this idea that public welfare is above law; but 
the sentiment does occasionally act as a corrective of 


| the great defect of the American system, the absence any- 


| where of any final and absolute authority. 


A good Home 
Secretary in England would have done almost as much as the 
Mayor, though he would not have been so prompt, and then 
have asked for an Act of Indemnity ; but neither State Legis 
lature nor Congress could in Chicago have given one, for the 
Mayor did the one thing both are forbidden to do; he dis 
solved the obligation of a contract. ; 
The flexibility or easiness found in American institutions 
manifests itself also in the individual character. Not a little 


‘of the surpassing energy and spirit displayed by individuals 


after the fire may be traced to the absence of that appreciation 
of the weight of circumstances which, like his liability to the 
laws, presses so heavily upon the Englishman. Mr. Joseph 
Medill, for example, is one of the proprietors of the Chicago 
Tribune. It was thought that the Ziibune office, a huge block 
of marble, might resist the fire; the neighbouring journalists 
sent in their presses, and the staff seem to have waited for 
the flames as they would for an enemy’s attack. Despite the 
strength of the building, however, the flames ‘licked in, 
and Mr. Joseph Medill walked out, to purchase there and then 
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at some distance and a couple of machines, with | owes it partly to his special study, physiology, which, as deal- 

a store before his old office had grown cold, he was ing with the laws of life, certainly teaches you not to be too 
an Tribunes to the public. It is impossible not fastidious in choosing the sort of nutriment you will assimilate, 
crea such energy, and impossible not to suspect and suggests that ‘protoplasm’ of the most widely different 
fhat one source of it was indifference ; that Mr. Medill kinds may furnish substance for the physical or moral tissues 
aid not really care as an Englishman would have done ; that of the consumer. Perhaps he owes it partly to his early 
his heart was not choking or his brain bursting with a sense experience in the Navy and the rough incidents of adventurous 
» defeat and pain, as an Englishman’s would have been. travel. Or perhaps he has inherited that genial peremptoriness, 
0 ig something of “What does it signify?” in it all, that sunny and liberal dogmatism, that good-humoured autho- 
= is in the Mayor’s vigorous and benevolent leap rity, that air of bland condescension which is half humour, of 
throagh the laws. A merchant hurrying back to, courage which is half prudence, of hesitation which is half 
ri to see what had become of house and home | sagacity, and of candid expostulation which is all instinctive 
have met a friend and asked him of their rhetoric, whereby his addresses on critical questions in the 


is said to ; 
Ag «louse burned, wife safe at our fathers’, papers all London School Board and elsewhere are so uniformly marked. 
er as the reply, whereupon the merchant remarked, At all events, however he has acquired it, whether from the 


at pe a man has his wife and his papers, what liberal hints of his favourite science or from inborn faculty, 
om does he want.” ‘Heroic stoicism,’ says the listener, nothing can be less like the rigidity of that adherence to ab- 
and there is heroism and stoicism too in the speech ; and so | stract principles which is supposed to mark the political 
also there is indifference, easiness, fluidity of feeling on points character of the scientific, didactic, and professorial mind, 
which would have touched an Englishman very deeply. The and which in fact does give it a good deal of its charac- 
American cared about his wife and about his papers, but teristic value as one among many political forces, than 
about his house and its associations and their sudden dis- Professor Huxley’s demeanour as a representative of the 
3 nee out of his life he did not care at all. Even the people. Breadth rather than rigidity, common-sensicalness 
harnt-oat multitude seem after the first shock to have turned | rather then purism, a steady drift rather than a pertinacious 
to work again with an ease which is in itself admirable, but profession of faith, are his chief characteristics as regards 
which would, we suspect, be impossible if the chances of life policy. Playful allusionness, pleasant irony, keen but genial 
weighed there as they do here. Life, as well as the law, readings of personal character, lucid expositions of his 
resses more lightly across the Atlantic, and men struck by opponents’ weak points, and a strong and therefore perfectly 
nisfortune turn to work again, not with the dogged resolution | serene vein of assumption of the unassailable strength of his 
of the Englishman, not by a supreme effort of the will, but own positions, are his controversial weapons. There is no- 
with a light elasticity and heartiness which resemble frivolity, | thing of the theoretic exhaustiveness of the scientific method, 
even while they have with frivolity nothing in common. nothing of the manner which elaborately proves indisputable 
It would be a benefit to mankind to ascertain, if only such | conclusions from doubtful data, and leaves the whole battle 
ascertaining were possible, how far this elasticity is due to to be fought over again on the question of the data. 
American institutions. If it is due to them, that would be the | Professor Huxley has fixed ends in view, from the furtherance 
best argument ever advanced in their favour, one object! whereof he seldom suffers himself to be diverted; but he 
at least of human institutions being human happiness, varies his means with the aspect of those popular feelings on 
and there is something to be said for American theories | which, of course, he can alone rely for success, and takes in 
on the subject. The American social system is a result, | or lets out sail with a dexterity that a party leader might 
in part at all events, of the American political system; emulate, yet without opening his weak points to the attack 
and its tendency is to lighten life by increasing sympathy and of his opponents. 

diminishing that sense of isolation which so greatly intensifies Take his line on the London School Board this week on 
the impression of any calamity, and which is, we suspect, one compulsion. Professor Huxley had seconded the amendment 
of the greatest causes of the depressed tone visible in English which invited the Board to discuss the question of paying 
life. But we believe that a much stronger cause is one with | fees to denominational schools defvre discussing the question 
which institutions have very little to do, the visible presence of Compulsion, remarking that he would “never be a party 
of innumerable chances in life, the sight, as it were, of endless to enabling the State to sweep the children of this country 
potential wealth besides that which has been destroyed. A into denominational schools.” Clearly, had that question been 
great English peer is not very heavy-hearted if one of his , discussed first and settled in the negative, i.¢., against paying 
houses is burnt down and no life is lost, and that is very the fees for poor children in denominational schools, he would 
much the American feeling about a similar calamity. The have felt at liberty to go much further than he otherwise 
house he lives in is only one of his houses. [He has no other would in the question of compulsion,—to the principle of 
just at present, but he will have, and in that certainty he loses which he was already strongly committed. Had, however, 
the sense of the irreparable character of any loss not involy- the denominational-fee question been decided in the affirma- 
inga human life. Prosperity is sure to come back to Chicago, tive, in accordance with the recommendation of the majority 
or if not, then to Milwaukee, and Milwaukee will do just as of the Committee, Professor Huxley would probably have pro- 
well as Chicago; and the American, as certain of that as he tested against compulsion for the children of destitute parents 
is of to-morrow’s sun, feels misfortune not as a wound, but as altogether. However, the amendment was lost and the com- 
4 grain of sand in his eyes, annoying, no doubt, but sure to pulsion question taken first, whereupon Professor Huxley 
be out ina minute. It is not the present men really fear, but | delivered a most impressive and able argument against pressing 
the future; and to the American, taught from childhood to compulsion too fast and far, and in favour of not enforcing 
appreciate the vast and certain reversions which belong to him, attendance except where “suitable school accommodation 4 
the future is always pleasant, and life therefore never with- | had been already provided :— 

out light. The burning of his house or of his city matters | «He must protest against the assumption of some members of the 
no more to him than the wearing out of his furniture to the Board that they held the only true and saving views on this matter of com- 
English rich man; he has only to get some more. If his pulsion. It really did not follow because he or any other member of the 


ee re ° . | Board thought that question one of the most diflicult practical questions 
c - . p 
heque-book is right, all is right; and to Joseph Medill his 4)3: nad ever been remitted to a body of men, and because they did not 


wish to rash blindly, fanatically, and foolishly into measures the con- 
sequences of which they could not foresee, that they were acting from 
the motives which had been ascribed to them. Although Mr. Lucraft 


paper is his cheque-book, and the grand office old furniture 
soon to be replaced. Americans have not developed a new | 


strength , . 
lighter aw cuert the strength they have through 2 | represented many working-men, he did not represent all, and he believed 
‘ | that, so far as that question was concerned, he (Professor Huxley) repre- 
; sented a very much larger section. If Mr. Lucraft’s experience had 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY AS A POLITICIAN. | been rather wider,—if he had been present when Mr, mee eo such 
- ; | admirable speeches during his canvas of the electors of Marylebone— 
POFESSOR HUXLEY, as any one who knew him must | speeches in which Mr. Goreme spoke of himself as a man ae had to 
have predicted, is turning out an accomplished politician. deal with this matter practically, having had to support a parent from 


He gains respect and influence with practical men as fast as | eleven or twelve years of age—he might have held asomewhat different 
| view. No man would go farther than he would theoretically in assert- 


he ined . ° . . 

gaL Tes | an 6 : 

gins to b anes and influence os the scientific world, — ing the right of the State to enforce education; but if in endeavouring 
‘ something like the principal centre of interest in | ¢, enforce abstract rights they rode roughshod over the necessities and 


the Metropolitan School Board. No man could be less of the | affections of the people, their abstract rights might come to grief. That 
Severe doctrinaire theorist. Were he to get into the House | was a lesson which the people had taught their rulors before, and they 
ht teach it them again.” 


of Commons, the contrast between him and Professor Fawcett | ™g , ; 
would be far more striking than the contrast between him and | Nor did he stop with this moderate protest against the 
Mr. Disraeli, though that would be striking too. Perhaps he | doctrine of salvation by compulsion, which he claimed to 
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deliver as a special representative of working-men and in close | step of trusting to a denominational alliance for the ‘ime 
sympathy with their leading aims. He went on to speak also ment of ignorance, when, observing with horror how hein 
on behalf of the most severe Denominationalists. ‘He would the enemy his ally will be disposed to excuse and fires of 
take,’”’ he said, “the case of a large district where there was proportion to the number of those whom that ally endan - 
provision for thousands of children of Churchmen and Dissen- | and destroys, he suddenly and courageously endeavours mn 
ters, and none for 50 or 60 Roman Catholic children. Did | out recriminations or disputes, to dissolve the alliance whe es 
the Board mean to insist that, in spite of the vehement/the face of the enemy, and to fight out the battle aan 
objection of Roman Catholic parents to have their children | Such a leader is one who, if he once got into the politica 
educated in other schools than their own, the children | arena, might hold his own with the ablest of Parliamen 
should attend those schools? That was a practical problem, | chiefs,—sometimes to the great advantage of the State and th 
and not a merely speculative one.” No doubt, and it was nation, and sometimes also, no doubt, to its great detlaneas 
a very practical problem also, not only for the educational | ; 
statesman, but for the leader of a party specially favouring the | . 
secular type of education. Were compulsion to be strictly CROSSING THE CHANNEL. 
enforced, it would be virtually impossible to refuse, on behalf | _. present arrangements for crossing the Channel ara 
most discreditable to the business capacity of English. 


of pauper children, the payment of fees at Catholic or other) 
denominational schools. But were compulsion, to be limited| men. All the conditions necessary to tempt business men 


by the existence of “suitable school accommodation,” it into organizing the means of pleasant and rapid transit would 
would be easy to offer to remit fees only at School-Board | seem to be present, and yet the arrangements are by univers] 
schools, and to permit pauper parents who did not regard| consent the most unpleasant and most inadequate in the 
such schools as ‘suitable’ to withhold their children till| world. The streak of silver sea is less than twenty-five miles 
they were shamed, by the example of others, into covet-| broad; it is the only road of communication between Great 
ing for them even a purely secular education rather | Britain and the Continent; our correspondence with the 
than none. As Dr. Rigg hinted, Professor Huxley’s | whole world, America excepted, is carried across it; it is 
sense of the dangers of compulsion had grown with the de- | traversed every day by hundreds to whom time is of the last 
velopment of recent controversies,—with his clear insight into | importance, and every year by thousands of the richest clags 


the connection between compulsion and the impossibility of in Europe, men who will pay anything for comfort, privacy, 
and speed, and yet the means of transit are confined to boats 


sweeping poor children into any schools to which Coie 
parents profess a conscientious objection. With clear-| scarcely bigger than Thames steamers, without accommoda 


sighted sagacity he gives up compulsion, rather than put tion or the pretence of it for half the passengers,—who crowd 
into the hands of the municipal administration any power to | into them till there is not in bad weather space to be sick 
drive children into religious schools. Not even the children | in,—and with no attempt at securing the means of privacy at 
of the well-to-do, whose fees at schools of their own faith | all. In these boats on deck there is no protection from the 
could easily be paid by their parents, would he have compelled | rain and no solid covering for the luggage, no means of exit 
to go there. There must be no compulsion, if it cannot be limited | or entrance except a dangerous and narrow ladder, usually 
to unsectarian schools, Compulsory knowledge would be good, | tilted at an angle of 45°, no seats except benches, and 
but the attendant denominationalism would far outweigh its no refreshment-counter at which a lady can purchase anything, 
advantages. Professor Huxley is farther-sighted than even the | There are only two private cabins, no sufficiency of closets, 
shrewdest of the Birmingham Leaguers,and has a keener eye for, and an entirely inadequate amount of room for the female 
the breakers ahead. Moreover, his political touch is more delicate. | passengers, who for half the year are as numerous as the men. 
His blow at denominationalism is delivered under cover of | The boats themselves are such cockle-shells that the faintest 
delicate regard for the denominational conscience, and yet is' ripple is felt like the motion produced by a storm in any other 
not in the least hypocritical, but in a limited sense sincere | ship, and the scene on board, with hundreds of men and women 
enough. Te really wishes to make the unsectarian schools tempt | prostrate with sea-sickness, crammed together like sheep or 
the people instead of compelling them, to invest these schools | pigs into actual physical contact, with no cover, and with 
with fascinations rather than with dictatorial powers, just as that horrible east wind of the Channel—a special east wind, 
he sincerely wishes to refuse all external authority, as well like the east wind of Edinburgh, a wind that intends 
as all the fascinations of gratuitous teaching, to the to inflict pain—blowing over them, is something more 
sectarian schools. Instead, however, of railing at the/ than grotesque,—it is actually horrible. No such scene 
narrow denominational conscience, like some of his party, he; would be tolerated elsewhere in the world. There are 
interprets and enforces its protests. He ventriloquizes through thousands who would pay anything to avoid the infliction, 
the Roman Catholics his protest against compulsion, only insist- | but money is useless to avert or even to ameliorate the horrors 
ing on how it might be oppressive to them, but with a very of the Channel passage. No payment will secure any passen- 
distinct grasp in his own mind of the fact that it might also be | ger’s decent comfort, or more than two passengers from the 
used to ji// the Roman Catholic schools. Mr. Dixon and Mr. | spectacle of dozens of others in the last agonies of sea-sickness, 
Chamberlain might learn a good deal of strategy from Professor | an exemption they purchase at the price of imprisonment for 
Huxley. | the voyage in a stuffy little closet called a private cabin. Men 
Then note the manner of the speaker,—large, easy, playful, go to India in a floating hotel deficient only in sleeping 
tolerant, self-confident, sagacious, without acrimonies, and | accommodation, and to America in a palace with no deficiency 
also without any qualms as to the change of tone in relation at all, and even to Ireland in roomy steamers with ample 
to the compulsory principle which he had been compelled | space for lying down, but they can reach the Continent only 
to take. There was none of the logical remorse’ by means so ill organized that the transit of two hours involves 
of a didactic mind which has been compelled virtually to give as much suffering as an ordinary illness. We do not exag- 
up an article of its creed. He had listened to the Rev. J.| gerate in the least when we say that the passage, formidable 
Rodger’s striking statistics as to the effects of compulsion in | even to strong men, is to delicate women and invalids positive 
Stockport in bringing up the averages of school attendance, | and often dangerous torture; or that double or treble fares 
but they had not keenly touched him. It had become neces- | would be welcomed gladly if they secured exemption from 
sary for his greater end, of favouring the most secular type | those detestable mail steamers, in which every amenity of 
of school, and discouraging the denominational school, to sacri- | travel is wanting except speed and civility. The boats are 
fice a good deal in the way of immediate educational success, | fast and the attendants are civil, but the former are not 80 
and he sacrificed it without even those intellectual fidgets and | fast as those on the Irish Channel, and the latter are not more 
regretful looks which we might expect from a theorist who had civil than those employed on Cunard’s liners. The boats, in 
previously insisted with a good deal of ardour on the right of fact, are not meant for the work they are employed to do. 
the State to suppress ignorance as peremptorily as disease, | Their business is to carry mail boxes quickly, and they do it; 
and indeed still steadily maintains it. He denies, indeed, that | but because they can with their State grant carry passengers 
he has in any way changed, and no doubt he has not changed | cheaply, abler contractors will not embark in that trade. 
his abstract principle. But he has changed a good deal his| The grievance is brought up every year, and every year we 
view of the manner in which it should be enforced. And_ have a new crop of projects; but nothing is ever done, and 
though compulsion has again been carried by the School travellers, long-suffering as they are, would like to know why. 
Board, we have little doubt that Professor Huxley will exercise | It is not a question of the tunnel, or of the bridge, or of the 
a great influence in preventing its being practically enforced in | floating railway train, or of any other project, practicable or 
favour of denominational schools. He conducts the great | impracticable, for the permanent alteration of the route. If 
campaign with a cool hand. He had almost made the false | the tunnel were begun to-morrow it would not benefit anybody 
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gho is over forty, even if the convicts of two countries were’ Paris of millions, or to cheapen the Foreign bureau by a few 
get to work on it, with freedom for reward. The bridge thousand francs ‘—for those are the only results of a system 
would be too dangerous to vessels in a storm, and cost too which was endurable when it was old, but which no one except 
much in repairs ; and the floating train, though a tempting a statesman of seventy would have dreamed of reviving. 
jdea, requires a a end, — it - — time to | reals we 
e, What are the difficulties in the way of doing some- — 
- now? Are they the Railway Companies? Clearly a DESPAIR AND ITS CAUSES 
roject could succeed which the South-Eastern Railway of Eng- | ‘ DAS any aoeed 
Fad and Great Northern of France refused to acknowledge, | N able and thoughtful contemporary, in writing the other day 
for the trains would never correspond with the steamers; but + on the diary of the suicide Samuel Howard, who drowned 
neither of those oligarchies is beyond the reach of good sharp himself by leaping from a bridge into the Eden near Carlisle last 
lees, compelling ay . — ~ pagans J it A necessary — oe > tg ogres remark, in reference to the last 
“+h a moderate toll. In Englan in particular, Members of eutry in that diary, that ‘‘no sane person could, on the brink of 
+a are all enthusiastic for the abolition of the Channel, , death, stop to write out a description of an ordinary country inn. 
and it would be possible in so grand a cause to pass an Act) A man able to realize the awful nature of this sudden shutting-out 
for hanging Sir E. Watkin from Dover Castle as a perpetual | of life would not stay to be interested in a cat which he finds able 
scarecrow to obstructives. Want of legislative inclination to open a door with its paws. The theory that every mau who 
cannot be the obstacle, and what is? Want of water? Is it | commits suicide must be insane. ..... is of doubtful value; 
really impossible to construct a raft which should carry aone-| but we need scarcely hesitate in forming an opinion about the 
storied hotel, yet not draw more than three feet of water; or mental condition of a man who, knowing that he is about to com- 
g moderately cheap floating pier which could be stretched mit self-destruction, actually spends the last moments of his life in 
sufficiently out to sea to reach the requisite depth of water? | describing his visit to an inn and in arranging for the 
The great engineers who could tell us these things easily seem | transference to the police of memoranda in which he mora- 
all to get heated when they approach the Channel, and suggest | lizes over the weaknesses of humanity in general.” We 
every kind of project except one which can be perfected now,/do not think that in these lines the writer has at all 
= acta wood a et ow ger em — | accurately seized the real significance of the unhappy suicide’s 
of the inves me which can be carried | gj ; i sre descripti vi 
otis Crimes trlraontn the poe url of ST men ae ane estes a hams i gn 
them ; but they turn away from that as from a conception of | put remarks the whole drift of which from beginning to end is to 
no interest, ve aa Hp arr Even a plan for) show that the world is altogether out of joint - that life’s only end 
ov i ee ae pron oy pe gi ne a — is dissolution ; that ‘* everything looks not worth living for ”; that 
bridges in the sky, and tunnels thrice the onesie af tas pn a — — me ly — “ saciiite, Change - eae} 
through Mont Cenis ; but we want more than this,—want the and t at when om ecomes ** ¢ issatistied with everything, life, 
means of crossing the Channel in a floating hotel at ten| which Gab nut only walling to be Giersived, oe athepesipe 
shillings an hour. We do not believe it is impossible. longer for circumstances, but should be extinguished by au act of 
The Governments are not altogether without blame in this | volition. Taken in connection with reflections of this kind, the 
matter. The British Treasury, while paying very liberally for | description of the last morning's visit to a village inn has plenty 
the conveyance of the Mails, has never taken any trouble of significance: —*‘ Six minutes to eleven,—I called in here. A 
about the conveyance of passengers, and while insisting upon little brandy to warm me before I get cold ; aud here I saw an old 
speed makes no effort to secure comfort. We are inclined to dame, lame; a cat with his tail cut off lifting himself upon his 
believe we should be better served without a subvention which -— — a the ra nara paws ; a girl with clogs clatters 
discourages private enterprise than we are now: but we can-| #!! over the house; a humpbacked woman says the ‘ wather ’ will 
not won to regard _ great line of commmanteation with be hot ina minute. Tere she is. She looks as if she had been 
the rest a has as wholly outside the province of adminis- | dragged through a sick — This is the Crown Hotel.” It 
tration. Mr. Lowe, of course, would groan over such a demand ;| Would not, of course, be hard to express with greater power that 
but if a reasonable expenditure ato Dover or Folkestone | contemptuous sense of the moral chaos at the heart of life 
convenient places of arrival and departure for the Continent, | which pervades this description, for as Mr. Howard grotesquely 
such reasonable expenditure ought to be incurred. A short and | said of himself, he was not “ intellectually adapted,”—meaning 
terminable guarantee would, we imagine, bring most efficient | that he was not an intellectual man,—and was hardly up to the 
Channel transit companies into the field, and we can see no| task of expressing his own despair. But for all that, his eye 
objection of principle to a concession made under circumstances | seizes eagerly, almost triumphantly, on the superficial symptoms 
which could not by possibility constitute a precedent. The ‘of the unmeaning dreariness of life,—the lame woman, the sick 
State has never denied its obligation to improve harbours, hump-backed woman, the girl with her senseless clattering, the 
and why should not this particular harbour be improved until | ugly, crippled cat, with its gleam of intelligence,—and dwells 
it can perform the work by which its efficiency must be! on them as his last apology for quitting this confused and 
ae ts br hag nn —— and we have as much | trivial world himself. In deep inward emotion of any kind, 
thie hea ey aie us by Ye aap Re re Italian where the key to a man’s own mental condition is within his 
omg Fran ik ae hat — na i erent | own heart, the outer world at its best is apt to look like a 
ro erg at mia enh . paige Pressed, anc’ 18 bewildering assortment of caprices, and the slightest movement 
spon travellers just pie. his cic caY aoa Geena in it strikes the mind with a vivacity of contrast that leaves 
and he must be er ies > thest wt . — ols! on the memory an impression as lasting as that of the emotion 
; question if the French | +. .1¢ with which it is brought int sti But in Samuel 
Government would refuse all help to a project which would peed — ee ee ee ne 
tend. fest of all. to enrich end therefore to content Paris. [8 | Howard’s case there was not merely this whirl of emotion with- 
is childish to pay heavy sums to connect Ireland and England, | ins -— consequently heen pevseption of the (to =p 
and refuse to pay them to connect Ireland and England to- meaning commonplaceness of the world without, there was in 
gether with the Continent. There is no error of principle ation, we See, 6 tien. Guilie fe walle S0 SEN 
in such grants, and if there is an error of policy, then let evidence to justify his own despair, — to discern once more in 
us change our policy and reap the advantages of free trade. the world that dreary incoherence of littlenesses, that multipli- 
= — —_ just enough to prevent competition | ot : bors eae — him afresh in refusing 
not enough to r . y ec 8 ; 
S ee Se ee, Tae oe ee ae ee The minuteness of Samuel Howard’s description of the village 


remaining time of the contracts, refuse absolutely to renew) *"¢™ ceeshte née: - ; 
them, and then see if there is or is not money enough | inn withits various signs of the out-of- joint conditionof the universe, 


and brains enough in the country to carry people across certainly, then, does not indicate any absence of the strong emotion 
the Channel under circumstances which are not quite so natural to the state of mind of an intending suicide; on the con- 
gross a discredit to civilization. It is simply intolerable trary, it seems to us to express that emotion most clearly. On the 
that England should be separated from the rest of the world other hand, it as certainly does not indicate anything of that over- 
y hours of needless torture, intensified while M. Thiers powering concentration of the mind on one morbid train of thought 
relgns in France by official extortions, annoyances, and in-| which suggests madness. Despair may iudicate madness when it 
Civilities which seem to the exasperated travellers purposely is the despair of remorse,—the despair which makes the mind dash 
ea to punish them for their folly in designing to enrich | itself against an inexorable past of its own making, till the 
arisians. Is it the object of the passport system to deprive | thought of that past becomes a sort of possession which renders 
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the mind proof against admitting, or reflecting upon, any other. 
Such despair is, no doubt, a sort of madness, an over- 
riding of the faculties of observation and judgment by one 
intense and solitary interest. But the despair of Howard 
seems to have been quite of the opposite kind. He had 
wished ‘to live an honest life,” he says, ‘* and had pretty well, so 
far.” There was nothing in his past or present except what he 
thought its dreary unmeaningness to haunt him. ‘The emotion 
with which he contemplated putting a sharp end to this ‘ waiting 
for dissolution ” seems, as far as one can judge by his diary, to 
have been his first really powerful emotion for some time back. 
His state of mind, far from being due to the overpowering 


interest of some one memory or hope, was unstrung from precisely | 


the opposite cause, the incoherent and leaden character of his 
experience. It was the want of a passion, or an ambition, or a 


faith, not the intensity of any, which caused his despair. So false | 


was the first hasty statement that his belief in the Darwinian 
theory had rendered life worthless to him, that his reference to 


that theory is a mere item thrown in to illustrate how utterly | 


‘stale, flat, and unprofitable” all human life is. ‘ Now, 
some like a memorial after death, and some before; but 
such is the vanity of vain-glorious beings. Well may Darwin, 


—yes, Mr. Darwin may well call us naturalized monkeys.” | 


He only means to say that human vanity is worthy of the 
descent assigned to man by Mr. Darwin, that the moral petti- 
ness of such human interests as are really strongest amongst 


men, befits the posterity of monkeys, and may be a warning to | 


himself not to try to share such interests. 
state of mind very nearly the opposite of that of true insanity,— 
though no doubt, as in many other cases, so in this, extremes meet 


in their practical result,—a weariness due to the want of all in- | 


terests and stimulus, instead of due to the excess of any,—a con- 
dition of extreme relaxation, instead of extreme tension. 

And this condition of mind is the more formidable that, should 
the present decay of religious faith go on, we should expect simple 
want of interest in life to become one of the most prolific causes 
of suicide,—as with some Oriental nations it probably already is. 


The failure of the belief in Providence,—the loss of the con- | 


viction that the circumstances of life are really adapted 
by an omniscient love to the discipline of our minds,— 
involves of itself an enormous loss of moral interest. There 


We should call this | 


[October 28, 187) 
a 


THE GUILD OF PLAIN DRESSERs. 


Ww suppose we may say the Sumptuary laws are dead A 
mistress who dismissed a servant for refusing to os 
cap would not, it is true, as we suspect, be compelled by capa 
to pay her month’s wages, as the order to mark the p Ph 
occupation by dress would be held to be a “lawful and reasonabl 
command,” and clergymen have been legally accused very ame 
of unbecoming costume ; but no indictment asking for penal 
against a man or woman who dressed above his station or beyond 
his means would stand much chance with a modern jury. The 
clearest charge from the Bench in favour of the existence of the 
law, the most learned argument from counsel against the allega. 
tion that it had become obsolete, would avail very little against 
the modern feeling that anybody has a right to wear any- 
thing he or she can buy. In England, this anti-sump- 
tuary feeling goes so far as to involve distinct dislike of 
special dress, dress intended to mark the profession of the 
| wearer. Women-servants will not wear uniform except at Windsor, 
The Bishops suffer dreadfully from their epicene costume,— 
_ we hear arumour we cannot confirm that one or two of them baye 
had the sense to appear in the House of Lords without it—and the 
| High Church clergy have been at least as much injured in popular 
_ estimation by their long soutanes as by their resolution to live or die 
by their right to celebrate the communion standing North-East. 
and-by-East of the altar. The periwigs are falling off the coachmen, 
and though beadles still look grand, we question if twenty years 
' hence a footman in livery will be a possibility. He will want 
the pins thrust into his calves to be too much ‘‘ considered” in his 
wages. ‘The idea, nevertheless, which penetrated the suumptuary 
laws, the notion that there is a standard of dress which befits 
| each station, and which ought to be enforced somehow, if not by 
law then by opinion, still retains some influence, still, for instance, 
induces journalists all over England to republish a statement that 
/gome unmarried lady unknown out of her own county is going to 
| found a Guild to promote simplicity, modesty, and inexpensive. 

| ness of Dress. 
| We suppose the idea of this proposal is that a knot of women, 


| the more highly placed the better, should form themselves into 
|a society, and should favour all wearers of plain costume, 
‘should resolutely appear in dresses of Quakerish demureness, 





are plenty of men who neither have nor can have much | should defy the Lord Chamberlain, for example, by appearing 
faith in themselves, in their own power to create for themselves | at Court in gowns of drab silk close up to the chin, and brave the 
interests worthy of laborious efforts and struggle. If they cannot | glances of their sex by attending church in cheap bonnets and 
believe that such interests are provided for them, and that so long | dull merinos. They are to put down extravagance by cheapness, 
as they are faithful to themselves, what seems to be want and loss vulgarity by taste in plain materials, and immodesty by corsages 
is really the opportunity of higher gain, it is impossible but that | less stiff than stocks, but quite asimpervious to the eye. They 
life should seem to them, as it seemed to Howard, to consist in a | would not, of course, as they would sorrowfully admit, be able to 
multitude of uninteresting and repulsive details, in disfigured and | enforce their laws, to fine Lady Dashaway for wearing point lace at 
suffering human forms flitting about wearily on errands of no 100 guineas the tunic, to make Miss Rapid put on calicocovered with 
moment, in senseless noise, and misplaced intelligence, and capri- printedsprigs, or to paint Miss Chudleigh’s neck with nitrate of silver; 
cious pain,—all exciting no emotion except one of dreary ennui | but they may, they think, create an opinion, as the Peace Society, 
and desire to hasten the moment of dissolution. The binding | and the Suppression of Vice Society, and other similar societies 
power of religious faith, its power to give a real salvation even to | have succeeded, or think they have succeeded, in doing. They 
the intellect, by fixing it on the invisible ends and ties which ren- would, they think, set up astandard, and a standard, as weall know, 
der life something more than it seems to be, can hardly be exag-_ is even in vicious times a help to virtue. It is a most excellent 
gerated. Without it,—ina world of such mere ‘‘ phenomena” as | programme, of course, and one to which every right-feeling manis 
some philosophies suppose it to be,—we are satisfied that the terri- | bound to give his support, particularly by eulogizing it when his 
ble commonplaceness of the superficial appearance of things might wife's bills come in, but there seems a little difficulty in its way in 
easily become a still greater danger to human society than even those the absence of precise definitions. What is simplicity of costume? Of 
stronger evil passions themselves of which there is such a whole- | course, if the Guild is going to insist on a uniform all will be easy, 
some fear, and which it is justly said that only a deep religious | and if it is very simple, say grey corded silk ‘‘ fit to stand alone” 
faith can adequately restrain. Doubtless in a world without at thirty guineas the dress, no trimming except a little silver fringe 
faith, if such could be imagined, there would be a superabundance | and a few pearls—real, of course—in the hair, it may find imitators; 
of lawless passion ; but there could also, we should fear, be a still and though the milliners’ bills will make husbands and fathers 
greater superabundance of dreary and passionless ennui such as swear, we shall be able to recoguize at a glance all those who 
seems to have been the destruction of Samuel Howard. For our consider their neighbours over-dressed. Failing a uniform, however, 
own parts, we should dread the latter more than the former. Even | it will be difficult to fix on a standard other than this,—that dress 
evil passion is a powerful interest; it stirs up all the force of | shail not be extravagant according to the station and means of the 
better life against it, and the struggle is one in which the noblest | wearer, and the Guild comes at once right athwart all the condi- 
natures live most vividly. But simple inability to endure the | tions of modern society. Whatisstation? Whois to settle when 
commonness of life,—a result to which loss of spiritual faith and a woman dresses beyond her rank? The Fashion Academy We 
hope is exceedingly likely to lead,—an overpowering illusion | recommended some months since might settle it, and then, in order 
making the world seem blanker than it is, spreading a false veil | to get its decrees obeyed, would have to overturn modern society, 
of pallor and poorness over existence, would rot society far | to succeed in the task which all kings and aristocrats and grandees 
sooner. It will not come, because in the long run reality always generally have been attempting for the last thirty years in vain. 
asserts itself against illusion of any kind; but we can conceive no | Madame de Metternich has not the power, either over opinion oF 
illusion more dangerous and paralyzing, if it were ever to spread anything else, to undress Madame ‘Thiers. Station has come 
far, especially in the more miserable layers of society, than that depend too completely on the public appreciation of station, 
which resolves human society into its loose visible show, and while as to extravagance, no definition can be so much 
melts away the cohesive power of trust in God. jas attempted. Mrs. Blank’s husband is making five thou- 
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sand a year, and she spends one on dress,— there is a clear 
case of extravagance, surely. Surely not, if he, having perhaps no 


children, finds his pleasure in his wife's adornment, and at 
the bottom of his commercial soul thinks diamonds and lace 
remarkably good investments, rising, as they do, if well selected, 
some five per cent. a year. The charge of extravagance 
depends too much upon circumstances, intome, taste, and 
degrees of judgment, to be capable of proof by reference to 
any standard whatever capable of recognition by the world, and 
the attempt to enforce cheapness even by opinion would only end 
in a large amount of oppressive interference with the right of in- 
dividual will. Society has no more right to prevent Smith giving 
his wife a sealskin jacket worth thirty guineas than to prevent him 
from giving her a portrait by Millais costing perhaps £800. One 
gift may be sillier than another, but among the clearly- 


established rights is that of being affectionately silly. It | 


js the same with simplicity,—which, to begin with, is of 
all the millinery virtues perhaps the most unendurably 
costly. Let the Guild just consult a few Quaker friends, 
or ask Poole what it costs a year to produce some of his quiet, 
unobtrusive dandies, or cross-examine Mr. Worth as to the com- 
parative cost of the dresses of the Empire and the ‘‘ mournful ” 
dresses he is now compiling for the half-ruined Parisiennes, But 
then, it is said, simplicity, apart from the question of cost, is so 
“right,” so “ becoming,” so Christian. Isit? Why? Itis very 
foolish to waste money wanted for higher duties on dress; it is 
very wrong to dress lasciviously; and it is very inex- 
pedient to dress in an excessively couspicuous manner ; 
bat with those three dogmas, it seems to us, the morality, 
social or real, of the matter ends. ‘There is no more harm 


ina woman being brightly dressed than in a_ flower being | 


brightly dressed, no more wrong in an innocent woman's 
study of dress-effects than in an orator’s study of pose, or 
elocution, or poetic effects. Drab is not in itself holier than 
scarlet one whit, and the subdued colours are no more favourable 
to virtue than they are to artistic beauty. Nature hates them, 
and the notion that they are virtuous is an absurd effect of Eng- 
lish bad taste. Phryne dressed in spotless white, and among 
the really vicious races, like the Turks of Constantinople, female 
dress has as little brilliancy as grace. ‘There is absolutely no 


reason for simplicity except economy, and no Guild of Fashion could | 


settle what for any particular individual was economical or the re- 


verse, ‘The only real departure from simplicity now common is | 


the rapidity with which a really pretty dress is laid aside, and that 
practice does not arise from any social pressure which a Guild or 
Academy of Fashion could help to suppress, but from the spirit of 
pecuniary ostentation which has infected society, and which is no 
worse in female dress than in any other department of life. As 


to modesty, in spite of Club clamour on the subject, we venture to | 


say dress has seldom been more modest. The last trace of immodesty 
has disappeared from men’s dress, and there never was a time in 
Western Europe, except the few years of our own Puritan 
régime, and the fewer during which Clapham weighed on 
society, when women uncovered their bosoms less than they 
do now. ‘The social satirists forget the past, as they forget 
also to establish that there is any relation whatever between 
purity of life and mode of dressing, fashions the most ‘im- 


modest,” in English ideas, having existed among the purest | 


societies, while vice rages among the closely-veiled races of Asia. 
A modern grande-dame would colour purple at Cornelia’s home 


costume, and consider that of a Sevillian street-walker the per- 


fection of modest refinement. 

We are not denying for a moment that a woman may dress 
extravagantly, or immodestly, or in an outré style, just as a man 
may. We only deny that there is any arbitrary standard 
which can enable any guild or any society to try an indi- 
vidual member, and maintain that in this, as in most other 
departments of life, there is a moral right of free-will to choose 
colours, to choose materials, to choose cut, without perpetual 
references to the moral sphygmograph, or register of the moral 
pulse. If a woman likes pearls, and looks pretty in pearls, and 
can afford pearls after satisfying other and higher claims, 
she has a right to pearls, without any reference to any 
standard whatever except her own judgment, or any regard 
for the fact that there are people who cannot buy pearls, 
just as there are people who cannot buy boots. Variety 
im costume is a good in itself and not an evil, and so is brilliancy, 
and the objection to low dresses has, within well understood 
limits, no more of real principle in it than the old Puritan’s 
objection to curls,—an absurdity, by the way, which thirty 
years ago very nearly triumphed for the second time. It 


became for five or six years a mark of grace to plaster the 
hair on the temples instead of letting it fall in ringlets, and 
this even when the plastering consumed more time than the 
ringlets did. ‘lhe world has always been ready to listen to such 
criticisms, for it has always consisted of men, and found a stimu- 
lant in semi-prurient satire, and of late years, and in England, such 
; criticism has had, from accidental circumstances, two additional 
provocations. Men’s dress is not visibly costly, and need not be 
so in reality—though most men spend more on their whole dress, 
that is, on the hosier as well as the tailor, than they think—and 
women, being debarred from holding property or earning it, always 
seem to be spending somebody else’s money. Lnglishmen who 
wonder how on the Continent and in New York men endure their 
wives’ extravagance, forget that there the wife in nine instances 
out of ten contributes her fair share to the joint fund, and is 
only doing with regard to dress what her husband does with re- 
gard to more varied methods of expense. She is spending her own 
with very little judgment. 


| 


| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
| om 
| MR. TREVELYAN AND UNSECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 
(To Tue Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your article on “* The Education League at Birmingham” 
| contains the following sentences :—*‘‘ Do they seriously hope, with 
| Mr. ‘Trevelyan, that ‘a mighty wave of enthusiasm’ would carry 
|a Ministry bent on establishing a secular national system over 
| every obstacle in its way?” and again, ‘“‘ Until they can get that 
|*great wave of popular enthusiasm’ of which Mr. Trevelyan 
dreains for a purely secular system, the policy of the League is a 
| mere fragment and an anachronism.” ‘I'he author of the article 
must have met with a report of my speech so condensed or altered 
as to involve a grave inaccuracy. I spoke, not of a ‘ purely 
secular national system,” but of a ‘real national system ;” and 
was at pains to describe in as precise words as I could muster 
| what such a system should be :— 


‘“* The essence of a national system is that tho nation should approve 
| some special type of school to which all others should be induced to 
| conform themselves, not perhaps by compulsion, but by the offer of 
certain advantages. In the English Education Bill that type was repre- 
| sented by the new schools that were to be set up by the School Boards. 
Parliament was invited to spend much time and attention in order to 
fix what the model of the future National School should be, and to 
| stamp that model with the approbation of the nation; and then, in- 
stead of giving to these model establishments such exceptional advan- 
tages that the existing denominational places of education would 
gradually have been led to absorb themselves in a uniform national 
system by motives of honourable self-interest, the Government 
enormously increased the grant of public money to those denominational 
| schools, in order, to use the words of the minister, that they might not 
‘suffer in competition’ with these very new national schools that they 
| themselves were calling into existence. .... . The most ordinary pre- 
caution against the perpetuation of sectarian education was neglected, that 
| of taking into the hands of the nation the training colleges for masters, 
which are maintained in such large proportion from the public purse that 
the step would have been justifiable in the eyes of all parties. A School 
Board may set up an unsectarian school, but it is under a virtual 
necessity to go for the master to a sectarian training college.” 





It is a serious matter for a public man to have his views mis- 
read by such a journal as the Spectator on a question which has 
been to him personally of considerable importance. I left the 
Government, not as an advocate of Secular Education, but on 
account of the increase of the grant to Denominational Schools, an 
increase which the Minister himself allowed to have been conceded 
for the express purpose of removing the inducement which a district 
might otherwise have felt to apply fora school board. Inasmuch as 
the establishment of school boards was the absolute condition for 
obtaining compulsory education, and for interesting the people at 
large in the management of their own schools (objects which would 
naturally find favour with a Liberal administration), I could only 
look on a step the result of which would inevitably be greatly to 
diminish the number of school boards as a sacrifice of principle 
made for the sake of passing the Bill; and in the then state of 
public affairs, l was and am convinced that the Bill might have 
been passed without any such sacrifice. ‘Chat there is such 
a thing as a national system which is neither secular nor deno- 
minational the Ministry have since shown in the Scotch 
Bill which they laid before Parliament during the past session. 
If they had treated England as they propose to treat Scot- 
land, they would have discovered by a success which would 
have left no regret behind that the mass of their countrymen 
are, in matters of education, neither Secularists nor Denomina- 
tionalists. The eminent caricaturist in Punch who generally 
represents pretty fairly the current notions and aspirations of the 
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day celebrated the triumph of the Education Bill by a drawing of 
Mr. Forster, who is represented as having solved the problem ** by 
reducing all fractions to a common denominator.” Can this 
description be applied fairly to Mr. Forster’s Bill? Would it not 
rather suit the Government scheme for Scotland, or the sketch of 
a national system detailed above? 

I am convinced that the light in which the opinions of the 
opponents of the Government have been represented by its sup- 
porters is a prime cause of that discomfort of which every day 
brings stronger proofs. ‘The great majority of us protest against 
carrying the principle of giving to him that hath any farther than 
it had been carried before 1870. We object to making the Non- 


conformists permanently suffer for having been unable to rival the | 


educational benefactions of a Church which has the advantage 
of them by many millions a year of endowment. 


tendence of the education in agricultural districts from the clergy 
to the elected of the ratepayers. Friends may agree to differ, 
but they cannot agree to have the grounds of their difference 
persistently misunderstood. Mr. Forster can hardly be aware of 
the pain he causes when (amidst the applause of the Anglican 
clergy who at last election strained their influence in 
behalf of the most odious form of dominant sectarianism in 
Ireland) he adopts the 
his brother Nonconformists the traditions of Puritanism, the 
value of the Bible, and the impropriety of troubling the heads 
of little children with sectarian difficulties. And others who are 
not Nonconformists cannot but feel, with a sensation of disap- 
pointment very far removed from cavilling and disloyalty, that 
our Government has forgotten the words of one among those 
great public men who, during the earlier years of this century, 
by their disinterested labours built the foundation upon which 
stands all good Liberal work which has been accomplished since :— 
** Those precise and inflexible principles which yield neither to the 
seductions of passion nor the suggestions of self-interest, ought 
to be the guide of public as well as private morals.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. O. TREVELYAN. 
[We regret that, owing to the cause suggested by Mr. 
Trevelyan, the very abbreviated form of the report of his speech 
we had before us, we should have misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented his view.—Ep. Spectator. ] | 





We aim, not at | 
driving religion from the schools, but at transferring the superin- | 


attitude of vindicating against , 


| of dependants. We have picked up an occasional cramb whis, 
has dropped from the heavily laden tables of our superiors, and 
we have looked wistfully and waited patiently for the pane 
to fall! ‘This witness is true. ‘his has been the attitude of 
the two parties. ‘he governing party has cast us a morsel to 
quiet us, and we have been very grateful. You seem to think 
this reasonable, natural, and just; and when we pluck Up a little 
spirit, and, like poor Oliver, venture humbly to ask for * more.” 
or at least beg that the crumb which is given with one hand may 
not be taken with the other, the Spectator, while rebuking our 
lustful appetite and ‘dictatorial arrogance,” can hardly yeil its 
coutempt for our past meekness ! 

I beg also to assure your readers that we shall not overthrow 
the Government, nor break up the Liberal party. We shall 
not desert our principles, neither shall we sustain those who 
have betrayed them and deceived us. ‘Those destroy the Liberal 
party who desert the Liberal principles. ‘lhe Government and 
the party are only of worth for the principles they profess, 
and when they abandon these, the moral sense of mankind 
will rejoice in their dissolution. I need not say with what 
passionate enthusiasm we have trusted Mr. Gladstone. I¢ 
was a personal affection inspired by his moral nature. We 
had watched him grow up into the light, and though his 
steps had been slow, nulla vestigia retrorsum! We had been 
deprived of the other great leader whom we loved and trusted, 
and whose massive common-sense and political instinct would haye 
saved the Government from its suicidal course. What have we 
witnessed in connection with this elementary Education Act? The 
humiliating and demoralizing spectacle of a Liberal Government 
carrying the most important clauses over the heads of their best 
friends by the votes of their bitterest enemies, and the lips which 
had slandered and calumniated Mr. Gladstone singing the paans 
of Mr. Forster! Our very trust has been our ruin. “ Thou hast 
destroyed her by means of her best affections. It is a seething of 
the kid in the mother’s milk!” And even old Tony Foster had 
conscience enough left to brand ‘at deed as a mean and dastardly 
crime. 

In common with Mr. Gladstone, the Spectator admits the power 
of the Nonconformists. ‘The Premier no longer bids us, with a 
mixture of profanity and contempt, take our support elsewhere, 
I venture to think that the strength of the Nonconformist element 
in the constituencies is not to be measured by the number of 
names on the electoral roll. I would confidently appeal to 


THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. | Members of Parliament who have personal knowledge on this 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ”} 
Srr,—In a late number of the Spectator you did me the honour | 
of inserting a letter on the Education question, and I now ven- 
ture to ask the same favour on a topic closely allied to it. With 
a prescience not always displayed by the professed leaders of 
public opinion, you have repeatedly drawn attention to the rela- 
tions of the Nonconformists and the Government,—and not an 
hour too early. The earnestness and depth of feeling manifested 
by the Baptist and Congregational Unions, which can only 
be understood by those who were present at their meetings; the 
creation of Nonconformist Committees in Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, which are in process of extension to 
every borough in the kingdom; and the general feeling of dis- 
trust and alarm which seems to pervade the entire Nonconformist 
body, are phenomena well worthy the attention of public writers. 
If the present Government were avowedly our bitterest enemies, 
the preparations to meet their assaults could not be more earnest, 
more extensive, or more indignant. ‘There would not be so much | 
smoke, if there were not some fire! 
I beg your readers to observe that the Nonconformists have | 
been a long-suffering race. Their patience has had its perfect 
work. The last touch has been given to that grace of their cha- 
racter. Indeed, it has been so unnaturally developed that the very 
virtue is in danger of degenerating into a vice. The just claims 
of Nonconformists have been postponed to the convenience and 
even to the caprices of successive so-called Liberal Governments. 
When we have spent a generation in sowing the seed, some 
government comes in, ignores all our work, gathers in the harvest, 
and gives us but a scant share of the produce. We have been 
used as convenient allies in the battle, but we have been dis- 
avowed the moment the victory is won, and our claims to a just | 
share in the fruits of the struggle have been studiously set aside. 
The Spectator, which has the rare gift of discerning spirits, has | 
painted us with a truthfulness which is not pleasant to see, but | 
which it is impossible to deny. We have been the ‘* humble 
friends” of the Liberal party, and we have “earned” and re- 
ceived that ‘* consideration” which is usually paid to that class | 


| point. 


They know that the Nonconformists have been among the 
most energetic and unselfish workers for Liberal principles. They 
have spared neither time nor labour. And they will be united 
asone man. ‘There is no danger that the Government will mis- 
take the voice of Mr. Edward Baines for the voice of Noncon- 
formists. No one can mention his name without deep respect 
Ilis whole life has been a life of philanthropy and goodness 
Such men are the glory and strength of our churches. But 
on this question he is no representative of ours. A gene- 
ration ago many listened to his voice on the Education question, 
and, without adopting all his views, followed his guidance; 


and the endless statistics with which he was wont to delight the - 


House of Commons, were poetry and philosophy to them! Mr. 
Baines has veered completely round; and if an excuse is to be 
found for the conduct of the Government, it must be sought in 
the utterances of Messrs. Baines, Morley, and Reed. But if any 
one supposed that those gentlemen were expressing the sentiments 
of Nonconformists, that delusion has been as effectually dispelled 
as faith in witchcraft or in the philosopher's stone. 

The Spectator repeatedly asks what will you “ gain” by turning 
out the Government? I am not careful to answer that question. 
It is not the first question which high-minded men put to them- 
selves when they have to choose their course. We have often had 
to prefer principle to “‘ gain ” in the past, and I hope we shall not 
hesitate between them in the future. I thought the Spectator 
believed in a ‘“‘kingdom of God” in the world, and surely this 
keen eye for ‘‘ gain ” cannot be the qualification for entering that 
kingdom. [I also will ask youa question. If the Liberals bad 
been in Opposition, would that distinguished statesman and 
administrator, Sir John Pakington, who has filled so many high 
offices in the State, and is ready for any number more, have 
ventured to introduce the Bill which Mr. Forster has passed? 
Would the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners have so far forgotten 
the commonest principles of justice, as to make their office the 
means of Toryfying and Churchifying the entire middle-class educa- 
tion of the kingdom, and would Mr. Forster have written 
‘« approved ” on these schemes? I am sure they would never have 
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been attempted. You greatly underrate the illuminating and 
purifyiv das thee 
gn electoral bath, it 1s the best tonic in the world for our represen- 
ives. It is a hungry region, and creates an insatiable appetite 


tat ‘ : ‘ 
the mother of inventions ; it ‘+ laughs at impossi- 


for work. It is 


pilities, and says it shall be done.” A sojourn on these benches is | 


g influence of a seat on the Opposition benches. Next to | 


' from clerical dictation is of first-rate importance, (for no doubt the 
League believes that its opponents are the clergy and not the 
parents), present acquiescence is fatal, in view of the enormous 
increase of future obstacles which it helps to create. What, then, 
is a “ left wing ” to do in such a case, when it feels that it repre- 
sents the inevitable tendency in the long run of the whole party ? 


to political life and health as the very air which we I entirely agree with you that it is impossible permanently to 
preathe is to life at all. | distinguish the State grant from the rate. For my part, I say be 
Now I beg the Spectator to bear with usa little. Weare not itso. The State has a perfect right to fix the conditions of its aid 
«‘jytoxicated,” but we are heartily sick of that ro/e of ** humble in all shapes. And when we have arrived at a truly national 
friends ” which you so contemptuously but truthfully assign to us system, the High Church, I make no doubt, will follow the wise 
in the past. When the first negro regiment was iucorporated into counsels of Dean Hook, and insist that it be secular.—I am, 
the United States’ Army, a thrill of humanity passed through all the | Sir, &c., O. 
« chattels ” of the South ; and when Queen, Lords, and Commons | 
have joined the Liberation Society, and have already set their seal to IRISH EDUCATION AND MR. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE. 
go noble a part of its work, we may well be excused for cherishing (To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”J 
alittle self-respect. We, too, have ‘ Puritan blood in our veins,” | Srr,—I have been surprised that no Euglish paper—not even the 
and though that blood has flowed sluggishly enough, we have not  Spectator—has noticed that when the Birmingham League were 
apostatized from Puritan principles. The “ gossip of the Clubs,” denouncing Mr. Forster as past hope, but expressing something 
and even the ‘‘ smart ” writing of the Metropolitan Press, does not | like an expectation that Mr. Gladstone might still be converted to 
express our sentiments. We do not frequent your clubs, and the | their views, another Cabinet Minister had just declared himself in 
London Press has studiously excluded the actions and the senti- | clear language in favour of denominational education; and as 
ments of the Nonconformists from its columus. Will nothing but | that minister—Mr. Chichester Fortescue—is not given to hasty 
the catastrophe of a general election convince the Liberal party utterances, and as he is in fact, though not in form, as 
éhat we are in earnest ?—I am, Sir, &c., ‘really the Irish, as Mr. Forster the English, Minister of 
Birmingham, October, 23, 1871. Joun JENKYN Brown. Education, as far at least as legislation is concerned, his 
[Our own opinion, which, of course, Mr. Brown will smile at, | speech, given by the Times leat week, may be feisty token os 
és that Sir John Pakington would xot have ventured to introduce | = announcement that the Government of Mr. Gladstone does 
Mr. Forster's Bill,—not for Mr. Brown’s implied reason, but simply intend to stand to its guns on thls queen. The ietah ve 
because that Bill, coming from a Conservative, would have offended have been less slow to see the significance of Mr. Forteacue’s 
his party as being far too liberal. ‘The Conservatives, of course, words ; for to Ireland, indeed, the matter is one of life and death. 
accepted cheerfully from a Liberal Government a Bill far too In England aud Scotland the question will certainly be settled in 
impartial to have satisfied them from a Minister of their own.— | accordance with the wishes, be they even the prejudices, of the 
Ep. Spectator.) majority ; but now that the Birmingham League, with all their 
| powerful influence among the Nonconformists, are raising the ‘* No 
oa : an Popery !” cry, and employing that to excite the Protestant feeling in 
WHAT CHOICE HAS THE EDUCATION LEAGUE? _ England and Scotland against denominational education in Ireland, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) there is grave danger that the hydra-headed demon of ascendancy, 
Sin, —I must confess to a feeling of some surprise at the lecture | which has received two deadly blows from the policy of Mr. Glad- 
you read to the League for threatening the Ministry, and for | stone and Mr. Fortescue in relation to the Church and the land, 
desiring the suspension of earnest efforts to work the existing | may again revive in relation to education. And then Home 
Elucation Act provisionally. The case is simply this. The Rule, or civil war to prevent Home Rule, is inevitable. It is not 
uation having totally neglected the education of the people, it | without significance when the Minister who, in the judgment of 
was taken in hand by the sects and made sectarian. When the Irishmen of all parties, knows more of Ireland and its needs than 
ation first awakened to its duties, it began, in tentative English | any other, protests against “the jealous and dictatorial spirit in 
fashion, to make grants, small at first, but rapidly increasing, to’ which some people seem to approach the question of Irish Educa- 
the only schools in existence, viz., the professedly or virtually tion, both higher and elementary, a question which demands for 
sectarian schools. So things went on till ‘‘ the next great thaw,” its just settlement the utmost freedom from religious passions, and 
and when ‘‘the thaw” came, with household suffrage and amajority the greatest consideration for the circumstances, feelings, and 
A. 


as essential 











of 100 for a Liberal Ministry on the question of disendowing and 


disestablishing the Irish Church, national education became a | 


deading topic, and was taken up for the first time on a large scale 
aud with a view to permanence. 

Ministry chose to treat the sects as having acquired a vested 
interest in education, and by a compromise with the Conservatives 

(which the Pull Mall tells us it would be unparliamentary to 
depart from), passed an Act adopting sectarian education as the 
normal, national scheme, the advantage of which course practi- 
cally fell in overwhelming proportion into the hands of the Estab- | 
lishment. Be this right or be it wrong, what choice have those | 
who think it wrong except to break in upon the system at its 

tost vulnerable point, whatever that may happen to be, at the 
earliest moment? Could anything be more idiotic, from the | 
League's point of view, than to proceed to strevgthen bad prece- 
dents, and still further to improve the sectarian vantage- ground, by , 
favouring earnest efforts to work the existing Act provisionally ? | 
ZT know that your journal, more than most, dislikes the long poli- 
tical apathy which preceded ‘‘the thaw.” ‘That is now at an end, 
and the Nonconformists, as of old, feel themselves the vanguard of 
tue Liberal party. Why are they to despair of secing Mr. Glad- 
stone return to power with their motto (be it “ secular” or “ un- 
sectarian education ”) on his banner? How can they escape being 
Booh-poohed till they have made themselves felt ? How can “ the 
left wing” (to which you generally belong) be otherwise than 
disgusted with a Conservative alliance upon such a question, and | 
with a compromise measure when the party was so abundantly 
Strong ? 

Of course, a “ left wing” should obey the leader and be satisfied 
with a protest, in cases where the object is small, or where the 
effect of delay is not very serious. But here, while the object of 
freeing knowledge from clerical swaddling-clothes and parents , 


Then in an evil hour the! 


| System. 


rights of the people of Ireland.”—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE DIFFICULTY OF “SCHOOL FEES.” 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I venture to make a further suggestion upon the vexed 
question of ‘school fees,” and upon the point how to keep the 
payment of school fees on the ground of poverty within the 
smallest possible limits. 

I am aware that its adoption would involve that the Education 
Department should be empowered to marshal the Public Elemen- 
tary Schools in each district into some kind of order and mutual 
relationship ; but this seems to me to be just what is wanted to 
make them in fact, and in the public view, members of a National 
Nor does it seem to me to be unreasonable that such 
power should be given, seeing that the State contributes up to 
50 per cent. of their cost. 

Let the schools in each district be classified, and let the school 
fees in each class of schools be made uniform throughout the 
district. For instance, to take the case of a rural district, let the 
fees at all the infant schools be 1d. per week, at all the schools of 
the next class 2d. or 31., at all the higher elementary schools 4d. 
or 6d. ‘Then let a certificate of having duly passed through an 
infant school or school of the next class entitle a child to pass 
through all higher schools without increase of fee. 

The advantages of such a system would be as follows :— 

1. The poorest child, by beginning at the beginning of the 
school course, in the infant school, would be able to earn his way 
through the whole school course at the lowest fee, which very few 
indeed would be too poor to pay. ‘The remission of fees on the 
ground of poverty would thus be reduced to a minimum, 

2. It would be a premium on due and early attendance at school, 
and so tend to lessen the difficulties of compulsory education. 
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3. The children of parents in better circumstances who are not | returned to their Father. Can we seriously believe that the ev 
in the habit of using infant schools would without invidious dis- lasting patience and long-suffering of God are wearied out at th 
ie 


tinction be able to enter the higher schools at the higher fees, in end of threescore and ten years ? 
free competition with poorer children at lower fees whose previous | Thirlwall rightly asks, *‘ what fits every man best ?’—and 
training in the lower schools would place them ona merited equality. knowing, assign to every one the place in this life and the hext 

4, The bottom round of the educational ladder would be placed | which will best fulfil the purpose of his creation ? 
within reach of the poorest child, and form the proper prelude to 


** Must He not know,” ag Bisho 


P 
» 80 


| ae The difficulty jg 
not one that attaches merely to Mr. Erskine’s view, it is inseparable 


the scholarships which are to connect the elementary with the from every view of man’s destiny except the most ultra-Calvinistig 


grammar schools. 


5. The average of school fees would probably remain much as 
before, owing to the higher fees obtainable from the children who 
would enter the higher schools without having passed through the 
lower. A rearrangement of the Government grant, increasing its 
amount as regards children with certificates from the lower schools, 
and lessening it as regards children entering at the higher fees, 
but without altering its total amount, would probably be all 


the financial arrangement required. 


6. As the certificates would be given by the Inspectors, and be 


|doctrine of election and reprobation. God knows antece- 
dently to every man’s entrance into the world whether he 
can be saved or not, and we may feel assured that the 
| Allwise makes no fruitless efforts towards the unattainable. If 
Saul of Tarsus, after resisting all that he had heard of Jesus of 
Nazareth before the Crucifixion, and after hardening his heart 
against the eloquent testimony in word and deed of the martyr 
Stephen to the truth and power of the Gospel, had been struck 
dead on his way to Damascus, he would doubtless have been Spoken 
| of as one cut off without remedy by the just judgment of God, Js 


Government certificates, there would be no reason why they should it too much to hope that the sight of Jesus glorified, though in the 


not be available in reduction of fees at any higher elementary 
school in the district according to the parents’ choice, or even, 


under proper rules, at the schools of any other district into which 


the child might remove. 

Lastly, this marshalling of the schools, whilst it would not, I 
think, unduly interfere with their freedom of action, would tend to 
accomplish what the conscience of the nation is more and more 
demanding, viz., that proper subordination of their sectional to 
their national object, which alone can justify their receipt of so 
large a share of Government grant. 
marshalling will be needful before national provision is made for 
half-time schooling, and before compulsory education is made 
universal. 

Is not something like this what is wanted to make the educa- 
tional system of England truly national? And would it not be 
worth while on the part of both Nonconformists and Churchmen 
to merge some sectarian differences and to take down some red 
flags in order to attain such an object ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hitchin, October, 21, 1871. F. Seesoum. 





MR. ERSKINE’S VIEW OF LIFE, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Believing, with Mr. Erskine, that the earthly life of every 
individual should be regarded as an education rather than a pro- 
bation, I am glad to have the opportunity of considering Dr. 
Thirlwall’s objection—perhaps the most forcible that can be urged 
in opposition to that view—viz., the apparent failure of the divine 
purpose in the case of many who “ grow worse and worse, more and 
more hardened, blinded, and depraved the longer they live.” If 


thorough sympathy with Mr. Erskine’s views can give any insight | 
into his spirit, I may venture to say, that while maintaining the | 


doctrine of perfect freedom of choice for every man, he could not 
have accepted as regards any man, without great qualification, the 
statement ** God cannot make him good.” On the contrary, I think 
he would have said, ‘*‘ None but God can make any of us good ;” 
and he has said in more than one letter of the series to which Dr. 
Thirwall refers, that ‘* God’s purpose is to make man good.” 
What he did maintain was, that man is not created good, but 
created to be made good. For the experience of every Christian 
confirms the Lord’s words :—‘* Except a man be born from above, 
he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” ‘No man can come to Me 
except the Father draw him.” There is a divine compulsion by 
which Satan’s bondsman becomes the Lord's freed-man :—* ‘Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” 

Dr. Thirlwall’s objection, though free of that leaven of the 
Pharisees which causes many to estimate degrees of iniquity and 


inward hardness of heart merely by the outward signs of social 


evil, seems to limit somewhat the fullness of God's saving power 
to the few years of natural life. ‘* What hope,” he asks, ‘of a 
better result, if they [the hardened and depraved] bring into the 
second school the habits and character which they have formed in 
the first ?” 


mercy and long suffering. If we read in the light of this hope 


Leviticus xxvi. 14-46, Amos iv., and many other similar passages | 


in the prophets, we shall see the brightness of the eyes of love 
shining through the mask of anger. If one grievous infliction or 
series of inflictions will not bring the people to their God, they 


Probably a good deal more | 


I reply, the sure and certain hope of God’s unlimited | 


| other life, may avail much in the case of many like Saul the perse- 
eutor? He had, as Paul, to begin de novo, but there was not ong 
| event in his past experience that did not aid his mission and give 
weight to his words. Ie loved much, because much had been for. 
| given. If Love has less power to save in the other life than in 
| this, the best has not been done for any who die impenitent, for 
|they might have been taken away in childhood. I would not 
over-estimate the influence of the mere event of physical death, one 
way or the other. No doubt many, for a time, become worse after 
than they were before their departure from this world ; but the only 
instance throughout the whole of Scripture in which the veil that 
divides the seen from the unseen world has been lifted for a moment. 
reveals the germ of the divine life asserting its presence and capa- 
city of growth in spite of, and because of, the torments that follow 
a selfish life. Granting that the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
is mainly to teach the lesson in its concluding sentence, I must 
believe that every expression of the Logos is as truthful in detail 
as every tree and every lily in the field of his Creation. "There 
is a great gulf between Dives and Lazarus, but not so 
great as existed between them in this world, for they can see 
across and recognize each other as sons of Abraham; and not so 
great that the cry of a suffering soul cannot be heard and responded 
to on the other side. ‘Then though the first petition is naturally 
‘*‘ Wave mercy on me,” the second is ‘‘Save my brethren.” Have: 
we not here more than ground of hope that this was not the last 
nor the best result of the spirit of heaven-directed prayer new 
born in the breast of the rich man, and that he would learn to cry 
to One mightier and more compassionate than even father Abraham ? 
It is some ground of consolation also to believe from the history 
of Judas that the evil nature in the case of the most criminal may 
be something ix them, rather than of them,—a demoniac possession 
of the soul from which the immediate presence of Christ can alone 
deliver, though first, as in the case of the body of the child at the 
foot of the Mount of ‘Transfiguration, the evil spirit is permitted to 
throw down and tear its victim, insomuch that many say of the: 
| man, ‘Ife is dead.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. F. 
| 


| 








“THE GOD OF BATTLES.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Without venturing to maintain in your columns that toa 
really Christian nation war can never be a necessary evil, I yet 
cannot help objecting to an appeal to ** the God of Battles” in the 
mouth of a professed minister of Christ. For the phrase to be 
appropriate there must be one of two things; either a belief, with 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, in a specific God of War; or else 
_a belief, with the ancient Israelites, that God specially interposes in 
battle to cause victory to be on the side of justice,—a belief, how- 
ever, which is naively belied by the historian when he records 
| (Judges i. 19), ‘* And the Lord was with Judah ; and he drave out 
the inhabitants of the mountain; but could not drive out the 
inhabitants of the valley, Lecause they had chariots of iron.” 
Cromwell shared this latter belief, or at all events used language 
implying it, at the battle of Dunbar, when, on seeing the infatua- 
tion of Leslie, the Scottish General, in descending with his army 
| to the plain from his secure and well-chosen position on the heights, 
| he exclaimed, ‘* The Lord hath delivered them into our bands.” 

| And had Cromwell been in the place of Wellington at Salamanca, 





shall receive another, and yet another still more grievous, until the | when his eagle glance detected that Marmont had separated his 
end has been accomplished. ‘There is not a word of vindictiveness | right wing too far from his centre ; or in the place of Von Moltke, 
in the threatenings ; we simply see the fixed purpose of love that | when the fatally false move of the French opened the way for the 
no measure of suffering shall be spared until the children have | disaster of Sedan, he would probably have used the same expres- 
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t would be monstrous to maintain that victory in- 
gariably proves that God is on the side of the victor in the sense 
that his cause is just. War is essentially an appeal to force; 
might, not right, decides the question at issue. Victory is on the 
gide of the General who makes the fewest mistakes and has the 
targest force at his command, quite irrespectively of the merits of 
his cause. “ The God of Battles” might be an appropriate ex- 
ion for a nation that placed such implicit trust in the special 
tection of God as to be able in all simplicity to offer the prayer 
and response of our Liturgy, “Give us peace in our time, good 
. For there is none other that fighteth for us, but only Thou, 
0 God.” But as the matter stands, it seems to me that for a 
nation to appeal to “ the God of Battles ” is much the same thing 
as for a railway engineer in constructing a viaduct to appeal to 
“the God of Bridges” for its stability; nay, or even for an 
assassin to appeal (like the Thugs) to “ the God of Murder” for 
gocess.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. 


gov. But i 





THE WESLEYAN POSTMEN. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$m,—Your statement appended to Mr. Samuel Pearson's letter 
that the Wesleyan postman would certainly not be dismissed for 
gratuitously burdening himself withand distributing Wesleyan tracts 
to those who wished to receive them, unless it made him late on his 
beat, you will find if you inquire is exactly and positively wrong. 

Allow me to state what happened at Rugby some years ago. A 
Roman Catholic postman was appointed. The clergy and laity 
immediately memorialized the Postmaster-General to dismiss the 

Catholic. He declined to interfere, and in a written reply 
to the memorial stated as his reason that postmen were under no 
circumstances allowed to distribute any matter that had not passed 
through the Post Office. If you will call in the postman who 
delivers the letters at your office and ask him, you will, I have 
no doubt, find that this rule is still in force. 

Your Wesleyan postman appears to me interesting now only as 
an illustration of an engineer being hoist by his own petard.—I 
am, Sir, &c., GALLIO. 

[If it is a satisfaction to our correspondent that our illustration 
was inaccurate in point of fact, we are quite willing to afford 
him that very innocent triumph. It remains just as good for our 
purpose.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE WISE CRANE. 
(To THR EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sm,—Permit me to suggest, with reference to your excessively 
interesting article on the ‘ Political Crane,” that the fable of King 
Stork and King Log may well have owed its origin to the observa- 
tion of similar cases by the ancients, to whom storks were very 
familiar. They recognized them, in short, I imagine, as forming 
the hereditary ‘‘ Ruling Class” in the kingdom of feathered bipeds. 
Would to Heaven that more men of science would, like Mr. Darwin, 
direct their attention to a philosophical study of the marvellous 
intellectual and moral characteristics of animals, instead of cutting 
them up alive to see how God has made them!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pni11o0zoorst. 








POETRY. 


THE PRUSSIANS AT ST. DENIS. 
In the Church of St. Denis 

Lay the men who made this realm ; 
Some with charts of liberty, 

Might of sword or strength of helm ; 
And the good or ill they did, 

Writ and balanced up above 

With the Story of the Cid, 

Or of Alfred, England's love ! 


The lifetime of a man 

Hath scarcely passed away, 
Since that great change began 
Which they called the People’s Day. 
Its evening set in blood, 

Though its dawn was fair to see ; 
And they trampled into mud 

All the Dust of St. Denis! 
Empty the prayer-built grave 
Of St. Louis, blessed of God ; 
Hand of Henry, wise and brave, 
Stamped in thecommon sod. 





Flung out the perfumed dust 
(Embalmed in royal state) 

Of that Louis whom we must, 
With all his faults, call great ! 


Qh! dear land of my love! 

Oh! country of my son! 

Has the German tramped above 
Thine ancient roots undone? 
Have I lived to see him guard 
With sheathed sword at his knee, 
And a fair face, marble-hard, 
Your Church of St. Denis? 


Had your Kings been sleeping there, 
(Though you scorn them sore to-day !) 
Each had risen from his lair 

Like an angry beast at bay. 

Hear the Henries’ angry call 

As they muster to a man! 

Would a Louis of them all 

Have been netted at Sedan ? 


Grave peasants of the plain, 
Bourgeois of cities gray, 

Count, when you count your gain, 
How much you've thrown away,— 
Your parliaments and charts, 
Sound roots of liberty, 

To find, God save our hearts! 
Prussians at St. Denis! 


La Celle, 1871. Besstr Parkes-Ber oc. 








BOOKS. 


—_>~—_ 
THE DIALECTICAL SOCIETY’S REPORT.* 
Ir is now nearly three years since the Council of the London Dia- 
lectical Society appointed a Committee, consisting of upwards of 
thirty of its members, ‘ to investigate the phenomena alleged to be 
Spiritual Manifestations, and to report thereon ;” and the Report 
of this Committee has been looked forward to with considerable 
interest and curiosity, especially since it became known that dif- 
ferent members had arrived at diametrically opposite views with 
regard to the genuineness of the phenomena investigated. ‘This 
Committee held fifteen meetings, received evidence from thirty- 
three persons, who described phenomena which, they stated, had 
occurred within their own personal experience, and appointed six 
Sub-committees for the purpose of experiment and test, one of 
which held as many as forty sittings. ‘The result of this is a thick 
volume of 400 pages, containing the report of the committee, reports 
of the experimental sub-committees, communications from members 
of the committee, minutes of the committee, correspondence, com- 
munications from persons not members of the committee, notes 
of séances communicated to the committee, and minutes of two of 
the sub-committees ; and we must do the gentlemen who have 
edited the volume the justice to state that no conscious bias pro or 
con appears to have determined the selection of material published, 
The volume is an extremely curious one. We have all read or 
heard of the extraordinary freaks in which disembodied spirits 
sometimes indulge ; but to have such a number and variety col- 
lected together as are here recorded, attested by gentlemen and 
ladies well known in London society, is startling. In one page 
we read of tables skipping about the floor without anyone touch- 
ing them, or of chairs playfully pursuing sceptics round the room 
and hunting them into corners ; in another of Mr. Home and Miss 
Bertolacci visibly elongating themselves in the presence of tho 
assembled company, the former to the extent of eleven inches; in 
another, of the party being overwhelmed with a shower of beautiful 
flowers, which had presumably made their way through the solid 
ceiling or walls. 
The results obtained by the six several sub-committees were 
very unequal. To three the appearances were of a more or less 
startling character; two of them thus succinctly word their re- 
ports :—‘ Nothing occurred in the presence of this sub-committee 
worth recording,” and, “ ‘This committee met four times, but failed 
to obtain any phenomena that deserve to be recorded”; and the 
sixth was almost equally unfortunate. This is the more to be 
regretted, as it was specially appointed to meet Mr. Home for the 





* Report on Spiritualism of the Committee of the London Dialectica! Society; together 
with the Evidence, Oral and Written, and a Selection from the Correspondence. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1571. 
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purpose of investigating the alleged spiritual phenomena produced | appointed; he was chairman of it, and attended all its Sittings 
? 


through his agency. Unfortunately, although Mr. Home is stated 
to have *‘ afforded every facility for examination, and appeared to 
be anxious to further the object which the committee had in view,” 
after four séances, at which ‘‘only the most feeble phenomena” 
were afforded, he pleaded illness, and the investigation was not 


renewed ; and thus the committee lost the opportunity of testing 


the performances of the greatest of modern media. It is obvious, 
therefore, that since only one-half of the committee had the 
opportunity of seeing these phenomena for themselves, the con- 
stitution of the several sub-committees is of great importance 
in enabling the public to judge of the value of their reports; and 
it is a serious defect in the volume that only in one case, that of 
the sub-committee appointed to meet Mr. Home, is this informa- 
tion given us. 


How important it is to be able to judge of the observing and | 


analyzing power of the different Sub-committees, may be judged 


from the following particulars respecting some of the witnesses 


whose evidence was received orally or in writing :—A member of 
one of the sub-committees at which the most extraordinary results 


he was present when Mr. Home and Mrs. Marshall were tested 
and some of the most extraordinary phenomena took place at his 
house; and he is now, whatever he was at first, an utter dig. 
believer in their genuineness. Our own conclusion Could not bo 
better expressed than in the words of another member of the Com. 
mittee, Mr. Henry Jeffery:—‘‘ That the phenomena which havo 
been the subject of our inquiry are of a kind particularly open to 
imposture and credulity ; that many of the votaries of Spiritualism, 
have such an eagerness of faith as to render their evidence un- 
‘reliable, and that the boundary between wilful falsehood and 
self-deception is not a clearly-defined line, but an extensive mentaj 
territory, on which many popular delusions have, for a time, played 
| their pranks and then disappeared.” Few, however, could read 
the mass of evidence collected in this volume, showing the firm 
faith in the reality of the alleged spiritual phenomena possessed by 
a number of individuals of honourable and upright character, 
| without also agreeing with Mr. Jeffery’s opinion that the remark. 


| able phenomena witnessed, some of which had not been traced to 
imposture or delusion, aud the gathered testimony of respectable 


were said to be obtained, was seized soon after one of the dark | witnesses, “justify the recommendation of the subject to furthe 
séances with a mysterious form of paralysis; another has become | cautious investigation.” 


the prey of mental illness, and a third has been confined in a 
lunatic asylum. One of the witnesses, Mrs. Hardinge, stated that 





FERNYHURST COURT.* 


in order for the results to be satisfactory the committeee ought to | 


consist of individuals “of receptive, inquiring dispositions, 


kindly offered to nominate such a committee herself ; another, the | 


Master of Lindsay, now Lord Lindsay, one of the witnesses to the 
elongation and levitation of Mr. Home, acknowledges that he ** was 
once subject toa singular optical illusion,” that of being followed by 
the spectre of a black dog; another, Mrs. Honywood, gravely de- 
scribes the mode in which a table ordinarily raps out answers, by 


stating that it balances itself on thrce legs and deliberately raps with | 


the fourth ; another was once harshly consigned by his friends to 
the seclusion of a private asylum ; another, Mr. Thomas Shorter, 
was compelled to resign an honourable office in connection with the 
Working-Men’s College in consequence of defective eyesight; 


and another, Miss Anna Blackwell, relates how she once read and | 


copied from a work she was reading a passage which had no exist- 
ence except in her own imagination. When conclusions are 
deduced from the evidence of such witnesses as these, what faith 
can be placed in the discriminating faculty of the judges? 


By far the most remarkable phenomenon described is that | 
detailed in the Report of Sub-committee No. 1, in which a large | 


dining-room table is stated to have moved, in bright gaslight, five 
times, over spaces varying from four to six inches, ‘‘all the chairs 
being removed twelve inches from the table, and each person 
kneeling on his chair, folding his hands behind his back, his body 
being thus about eighteen inches from the table, and having the 
back of the chair between himself and the table.” ‘These facts, 
recorded with every appearance of truthfulness and candour, are 
enough to startle the most profound disbeliever in spiritualism ; 
but here, above everything, we ought to have been informed of 
the names of the witnesses who vouch for the story, and of the 
medium through whose agency the phenomena were produced, for 
the presence of a medium was always necessary, and the medium 
was ‘‘a member of the Sub-committee.” It is a remarkable 
comment on the above narrative that the scance took place at the 
house of Dr. James Edmunds, and that Dr. Edmunds himself 
states his conviction ‘* that none of the extraordinary phenomena 
will ever come within the range of real investigation by a com- 


petent observer without being at once divested of all mystery.” | 
Of evidence of direct wilful imposture there is but little. Dr. | 


Edmunds states that “he felt Mrs. Marshall strike the foot of the 
table with her toe in the most business-like manner, so as to produce 


every rap that was made,” and we have the evidence of a sur- | 


geon who was in the habit some years ago of ‘“‘supplying to people 
certain magnets for the production of rapping sounds at spiritual 
séances.”” ‘The Committee, however, themselves display a singular 
estimate of the value of evidence, which we should hardly have 
expected of members of the Dialectical Society. When they say 
‘ Fourteen witnesses testify to having seen hands or figures, not 
appertaining to any human being, but life-like in appearance and 
mobility, which they have sometimes touched or even grasped, and 
which they are therefore convinced were not the results of impos- 


” and | Tuts is a rather dull book, with a rather poor story, by a very 


sensible woman,—we take the sex for granted,—with very sound 
‘views. It appeared—with inexpressive illustrations from which we 
rejoice to find ourselves released in the reprint—in Good Words, 
| which is a warrant for its moral tone, but which also may account 
| for the desultoriness of its style, a fault almost inevitable if a book 
| is written, as well as published, in a series of short pieces. Nothing 
'can be more unsatisfactory than the loose, sketchy, wandering 
story, only a tithe of which—the last thirty-three out of three 
hundred and thirty odd pages—possesses any interest or con- 
tinuity; and nothing more sensible, on the whole, than the 
| opinions on “ woman’s work,”—the title of one of the chapters, 
and the key to the book—influence, vocation, &c., scattered 
through the pages; though we object to the introduction of John 
Stuart Mill, and to cataloguing arguments in a novel with the 
word “again.” ‘There is the modified tone of the moderate 
strong-minded woman, which fits in with our own notions, brt 
there is also the semi-indignant protest of a lady in an 
injured frame of mind. There is also a parade of much 
information which amounts to pedantry. Shakespeare and 
Shelley, Wordsworth and Tennyson and Carlyle are talked about ; 
and Latin, Italian, and French are quoted—the latter extensively— 
even a Greek derivation is discussed, while, inconsistently, the 
English does not always fall pleasantly upon our ears. As, for 
instance, in the constant use of ‘‘ ain’t,” and in such loosely con- 
structed passages as the following : ‘‘ Heread virtuously straight on, 
leaders, correspondence, foreign affairs, and all; during which 
performance his father fell asleep, and he went in search of his 
sister,” —a painful process to him, not compensated by usefulness to 
his father, and a marvellous feat of self-doubled life as regards the 
search for his sister. It is a pity that, with the evident desire to raise 
the general estimate of woman, our author's book should create no 
enthusisam for authoresses, and that she should only be able to 
find one, out of the ten or eleven ladies who come and go at Ferny- 
| hurst, who at all reaches her own ideal. While of the men, three— 
we may almost say six out of eight—are evidently admired. We 
sympathize with her love for her one favourite lady, the heroine, 
May Dimsdale, and for that lady's father, the old English 
squire. But we have only a mild regard for cousia 
Lionel, born of our regret for his disappointment; while we 
render very unwilling homage to what are called the “ sterling 
qualities ” of the rude, self-sufficient dogmatist—the radical philan- 
thropist—Walter Scrope, who, but for his lonely, patient, sullen, 
sort of love for May, would be, we fear, an object of our ua- 
mitigated dislike, notwithstanding his gallant rescue of the poor 
| woman’s child, and the slightly grazed shoulder consequent there- 
upon. Nor would Tom excite the least modicum of admiration 
if it were not for his affectionate and dog-like faithfulness to 
Scrope, to whom, at odd times, he keeps exclaiming ‘“ Dear old 
fellow!” which gushing expression man-friends always use toward 
each other in novels, though our acquaintance amongst them does 


ture or illusion,” profane sceptics might d isel ite | : ; 
» P _aeecon,:cheagylh naire dasa agua not authorize us to say that this amiable habit is much indulged 


conclusion with regard to the spirituality of the phenomenon. 


On the whole, we believe the result of the publication of this | 
volume will be to endorse the verdict given by certain members | 
Dr. Edmunds was the member of the | 


of the Committee itself. 
Dialectical Society at whose instigation the committee was 


in real life. The story is simple. It is laid in old times when 
railways were a novelty, and when undergraduates and midship- 
men old enough to be appointed lieutenants, were kept in such 








* Fernyhurst Court. By the Author of “Stone Edge.” London: Strahan and Co. 
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t home, as to fear the old nurse if a shirt were missing, and 
to creep stealthily out of the drawing-room like naughty boys if 
the disciplinarian mamma were heard on thestairs. Oh! that if 
gach times ever existed, they could return, that fathers and 
mothers might not think with such dismay of the long vacations. 
The dramatis person# are May, and her father, mother, two 
sisters, and three brothers ;—the brothers bringing, in due 
time, husbands, wives, and children on most undesirable visits, 
as a wise choice of helpmates was not a characteristic at Ferny- 
hurst Court, the father himself having sef but an indifferent 
example. Besides these, are the rector and his sister and niece ; 
Lady Wilmot, a sister of Mrs. Dimsdale’s, her son and two 
daughters, two other cousins,—an admiral’s daughters,—and the 
hero of the story,—the grumbling Walter, son and heir of the Hon. 
and Rev. Philip Scrope, ultimately Lord Ardmore. It is significant 
that though our authoress says, “luckily no public-school boy 


order a 


thinks that it signifies who a boy is,”—a statement, by the bye, | 


which we believe to be exactly contrary to fact,—and sets charac- 
ter very properly far above rank, she cannot make up her mind to 
deal with any but lords, squires, admirals, colonels, and the like, nor to 
marry her heroine to Walter, till his cousin the lord, whose heir is 
Walter's father, has died, when she triumphantly shows that May 
had yielded quite independently of this apparent advantage. And 
though Walter is made to preach with sume rough eloquence, the 
immeasurable superiority of men who have made their own success, 
and the probably still greater superiority of men who have failed 
because they could not but be honest and sincere, yet the | 
picture is reversed by our authoress, who introduces a self- 
made family to expose their ill-bred manners, and laugh at their | 
yaunted title—the newest creation in the peerage, and obtained | 
by a tailor's son. So that the moral effect of Walter's character | 
and opinions is almost wiped out. Indeed, our authoress is a Con- 


| old man who is at the same time so courteous and so honourable, 
| and his unselfish and gentle, yet high-bred daughter, with spirit 
to hold her own but too refined to put down or pay back the im- 
| pertinence of others with a good snub. Here is the Squire, who 
| is being compared to his more worldly-minded wife :— 


| “With the Squire it was different. It nover even occurred to him that 
| there was material for a vaunt in possessions or position; they wera 

accidentals, not him. Even his estate he always regarded as something 
| that had come from his father, and was to go to his son; in the entailed, 
| not the personal, light. He was too simple-minded—too high-minded— 
| for this to be any virtue in him. His perfect simplicity gave him the 
| appearance of very high breoding, though it sprang from a differents 
| cause. He was unconscious of self ; he cared nothing for opinion ; he had 
| always been an acknowledged chief wherever he had lived; and, as 
| Madame de Staél said of the Italians, “Il ne faisait rien parcequ’on le 
| regardait, ot il ne s’abstenait de rien parcequ’on le regardait.” This gavo 
| a sort of ease to his manner, in spite of his shyness, which, with hia 
exceeding courtesy, had a great charm.” 


_ And here is Lady Wilmot when she first learns from her daughter 
| that her son Lionel had proposed to May :— 


“*What is that you are saying about May?’ said her mother, as thoy 
passed the book-room window, appsaring unexpectedly, as was rather 
her wont. ‘I hope you are not getting up any absurd nonsense about 
| her with your brother. I know how perfectly he agreed with me in 
| his opinion of her, for I spoke to him about it the very evening sho was 
| hore last with him.’—* Why, mamma,’ said Clara, bursting out laughing, 

‘is it possible you haven't got farther than that? I remember asking 
him that samo night what he moant by seeming to agree to your attacks 
on May, when I knew he thought so differently ; and he said he had only 
just nodded his bead, and hadn't heard a word you'd been saying—ha 
was so cut up by her refusal.’—‘ Refused by May! ho was a great deal 
too sensible to offer to her. I don't believe a word of any such thing,” 
said Lady Wilmot angrily, as she walked majestically away ; and indoed 
it is much the best thing to be done: when facts are so impertinent as to. 
refuse to obey infallibility, the only thing left for infallibility is to ignore 
the facts altogether....... ‘That it should be about May, too, of 
all people!’ she repeated to herself. It was more convenient to com- 
plain of their duplicity than of her own blindness, which she did to her 
own perfect satisfaction. ‘It ‘s hard on mamma, when there has never 


servative at heart—though there is a well-deserved hit at Disraeli | l , when the y 
eon so much as a daisy about the place that she didn’t give it good advice 


and Lothair—-as her long panegyric on English landed proprietors 
testifies. Probably we could say something of the neglect of | 
duties—of very solemn duties—by this influential class, but we | 
have not space to argue the many questions touched upon, and we | 
disapprove upon principle of novels as a vehicle for polemics. A 
high moral tone is a most essential desideratum, but a definite moral 
purpose is an infinite nuisance in a book meant for amusement. 
While the brothers and sisters are young their gatherings are 
cheerful, and we have some tolerably lively talk and arguings and 
badinage, and ‘Tom touches up Walter with some humour ; as when 
he offers him a horse which Walter, ostentatiously parading his 
poverty, declines, saying, ‘I’ve got two legs given me by nature 
to walk with, and 7 wasn’t born to four horses.” ‘Tom exclaims, | 
“Humble toddler! but I didu’t offer Diogenes four horses, only 
an old pony ;” or when he imitates his sister-in-law the honour- | 
able Alicia’s ignorant vulgarity, sitting down in an elegant 
attitude, with a handkerchief for a fan, and drawling out, ‘* My 
brother was saying to the Duchess-Countess one day, ‘ the 
heat of the weather really makes me very warm,’ and Lord 
Bugaboo, who happened to be present, observed,” &c. But 
unfortunately Tom is subsequently reticent of his humour, and 
no one else takes to it, so that, save the sprightly remarks which 
emanate directly from the authoress, and which unhappily are not 
frequent, we grow dolorous and flat as time passes and the incon- 


how to open its buds,’ Clara declared, laughing. She was now beyond 
Lady Wilmot’s power, who indeed was a little afraid of her daughter's 
tongue when they did meet. Poor Amy was, however, worried to an 
almost intolerable degree during the whole of the next week ; her mother's 
aphorisms, and reflections, and axioms going on with remarkable vigour.” 





THE HISTORY OF PARAGUAY.* 
As Mr. Washburn justly says in his opening chapter, the country 
of which he writes was so little known until within the last few 
years, that but few people could tell anything more of it than tha’ 
‘a region called Paraguay existed, and was to be found in all the 
maps of South America.” And even during the most interesting 


| phases of the Paraguayan war itself, not only the English and 


American press, but /Zansard and the Congressional Globe afford 
plenty of instances of gross and ludicrous blunders, both with 
regard to the geography and polity of the ‘ region” in question. 
Surprising as this ignorance appeared at first sight, it is not so 
hard to understand, when one fairly considers the difficulties that 
have lain in the way of obtaining anything like accurate informa- 
tion as to Paraguayan events, from the first settlement of 
the Spanish princes amongst the Guarani Indians, down 
to the extermination of the strange half-caste race which 
the policy of the Jesuits had created and the terrorism 
of Francis consolidated by enforced isolation. This defi- 


siderate brothers, from very low motives and with very sordid ciency of information Mr. Washburn proposes to supply by 


this break-up begins. We have a number of short sketches of 
Visits, first from one couple and then from another, or—after Mr. 
and Mrs, Dimsdale’s deaths—of those paid by May, first here and 
then there, in which little talks—not conversation—take place 


about people and principles. During this time she tries living | 


with Tom at his rectory, but his wife quotes “my uncle the 
Canon,” and sides with the new mistress at the Court, who, for 
her part, is horrible, who resents everyone’s love for May, and 
quotes “my father, Lord Canondale,” and ‘ the Dowager- 
Duchess.” So May moves to London, to her kind and refined, 
but thoroughly worldly, sister and brother-in-law, from whom 
the is shortly taken by the future Lord Ardmore. As the 


Vatlous characters hunt thus in couples, being neither congenial | 


im taste nor gregarious by instinct, it follows that their history 
must rather come to grief as a story, and drop away into the 
unconnected sketches we have spoken of. Most of these sketches, 
however, are clever ;—of the agreeable characters notably May 
and her father, of the disagreeable ones the Honourable Alicia 
Dimsdale and Lady Wilmot. ‘The former show the authoress’s 
appreciation of real refinement, for the characters are beautifully 
and truly drawn, though they do not pretend to any originality. 
We seem both to know and love the thoughtful, cultivated, shy, 


views, marry most objectionable wives. Story there is none after | giving to the public the results of his eight years’ personal 


acquaintance with Paraguay and its rulers, and also of his careful 
study of all accessible literary materials for a history of the country 
from the date of its discovery, and he has executed his task by 
presenting them with two bulky and closely-printed volumes of 
nearly six hundred pages each, and in the main the task has been 
well done. It is impossible to overlook the fact that Mr. Wash- 
burn’s personal annoyances and personal quarrels in Paraguay 
have had no small influence upon his views with regard to every- 
thing Paraguayan from the very beginning. Ilis long résumé of 
these private troubles is, of course, intended for America, and 
possesses but little interest for English readers, except as warning 
them where the granwm salis is necessary before accepting his 
statements. But the care and industry with which he has com- 
piled the early history of the country and the circumstantial 
chronicle of the war which is embodied in his work render it one 
| of considerable value to readers of all nations. 

It is a fact little known that Paraguay was in reality one of 
| the first settled countries in America, and that ‘* Asuncion was & 
| thriving colony long before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on 
| Plymouth Rock, and even before John Smith made the traditional 


| 
| * The History of Paraguay. By Charles A, Washburn. Boston: Lee and 


| Sheppard. London ; Triibner. 
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acquaintance of Pocohontas.” Yet such is the case, it having 
been discovered by Sebastian Cabot, son of the still more famous 
John Cabot, as early as 1526. He, intending to reach the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands by way of the Straits of Magellan, discovered 
seven years previously, mistook the mighty estuary of La Plata 
for another channel also communicating with the Pacific. Dis- 
appointed at first by the non-success of his venture, but afterwards 
attracted by the wild legends then universally current of the 
luxurious grandeur and vast wealth of the mythical cities at the 
foot of the Andes, he set about to make the best of his expedition 
by exploration. With a candour and in a spirit of justice towards 
England that is far from common in American authors, Mr. Wash- 
burn points out how great has been the difference in the fate and 
fortune of American countries settled by Englishmen, imbued with 
the love of freedom and the determination to earn a livelihood 
and independence by hard work, and that of those subdued 
by Spanish or Portuguese Conquistadvres, men actuated 
only by the greed of sudden gain, the hope of the dis- 
covery of vast treasures to be obtained with little labour, and of 
wealthy cities to be plundered at little risk. Cabot himself, 
indeed, was not liable to the charges to be brought against the 
majority of his kind. But it was mainly through the greed and 
cruelty of his successors in the settlement of the Plate that the 
Spanish colonists were driven from their footholds at Buenos 
Ayres and its vicinity by the aggressive and warlike Indians of the 
country, and sought their future homes amongst the more peaceful 
Guaranis, making their first settlement on the site of the present 
capital at Paraguay,—Asuncion. As to the great ethnological 
questions involved in the origin of the Paraguayan race, Mr. 
Washburn gives a good deal of carefully-compiled information 
from earlier authors as to the special characteristics of the Guarani 
race, or rather group of races, upon which it was grafted by the 
Spaniards, but he makes no attempt to solve the obscure problems 
connected with them. There must have been some very strong 
individuality, if not an absolutely unique character, in the race 
of which the now extinct Paraguayans were fashioned by 
the early Spanish Governors, the Jesuits, Francia, and the two 
Lopez. Two things are certain, and they are that of all the 
numerous tribes inhabiting the region now called Paraguay the 


———. 
bitterness which it is so difficult for any American writer ever to 
subdue, even against a purely literary antagonist, let alone 4a 
political one. The study of the history of Francia Thou 
lonely Francia!” of Carlyle—seems to have excited Mr. Wash. 
burn’s feelings of enmity almost as much as his personal grievanceg 
against the younger Lopez did. For the older Lopez alone of the 
three Paraguayan Dictators can he find even a single word of 
| justification. Francia he hates by faith, Francisco Solano Lopez 
by his works, but for some reason or other he does admit that the 
government of Carlos Antonio Lopez was at least productive of 
something like peace and prosperity within the borders of Parge 
guay, although the work was accomplished by recourse to an even 
increased severity of Francia’s despotism, accompanied by a 
thorough-going system of espionnage and cruelty for cruelty’s sake 
which even Francia had barely conceived. 

Mr. Washburn’s relations with the younger Lopez were such 
that it would scarcely be possible to take his account of them ag 
anything but one side of a series of personal recriminations, It jg 
with greater pleasure that the reader will turn to the concluding 
passages of Mr. Washburn’s work, in which he not only speaks 
hopefully of the future of Paraguay, but even ventures to predict 
that under the newly-established authorities its great natural 
advantages may draw to it an immigration from Europe which 
may result in the foundation of a new and prosperous nation, in 
place of the unfortunate one so lately destroyed. 





THE ROMANCE OF TRADE.* 
Mr. Bourne has prefixed a taking title to a very interesting 
volume of gossip about commerce in all its branches and in all 
ages. He is a trifle too ambitious, it is true, in his preface, in 
which he announces that his attempt is ‘‘ to show that if there isa 
romance, there is also a philosophy of trade,” and says he has 
endeavoured so to select and arrange that the reader may obtain 
broad and comprehensive views of the great subjects handled.” 
We think Mr. Bourne would have been wiser had he stuck to his 
first idea of an ‘‘ entertaining gossip-book,” and said less about 
‘ philosophy” and ‘comprshensive views.” Entertaining the 
book certainly is, but it is neither a Wealth of Nations nora 





only one with which a permanent mixture of blood could be | 
effected was the Guaranis, and that they were also the only | 
people open in any way to the teachings of Christianity, or even | 
capable of entertaining the bare idea of the existence of | 
a Deity of any kind. There is no evidence whatever of the | 
perpetuation of the cross between a Spanard and a Mbaya, | 
Guiacuru, or Paragua, and no instance of a genuine convert | 
amongst any of these closely-neighbouring races. So that what- | 
ever must be ascribed to their strange political education, it is clear | 
that no small part of the explanation of the mysterious element in | 
the Paraguayan problem must be looked for in the origin of the 
Guarani tribe, as distinguished from that of the swarm of tribes of | 
Indians east of the Andes, widely differing from each other in | 
language and habits. 

The next point of interest in Paraguayan history is the en- | 
couragement given by the first Spanish Governor, Irala, to the | 
admixture of the races, the permanent settlement of the Conquis | 
adores, and the rearing of their half-caste children as Christians | 
and as offsprings to whom they owed the full obligations of 
paternity. The policy of Irala led as naturally to that of the 
Jesuits as that of the latter did to the maintenance of absolute 
power by Francia. It was through him that the mixed race was 
so welded together that, up to its extermination, the unwritten 
Guarani language was the only one spoken by the majority of Euro- 
pean-descended natives. As Mr. Washburn says, its preservation | 
was a doubtful blessing, considering the miserable condition of | 
the people for so long, and their ultimate fate. With regard to 
the next marked phase in Paraguayan history, the conversion of 
the natives en masse by means of the miracles of St. Francisco 
Solano, Mr. Washburn seems inclined to give fair credit to the 
first Jesuit missionaries, fired, as they were, with genuine enthu- 
siasm from listening to Loyola’s own fervent oratory, for pure 
religious ardour and self-sacrifice, though he does not hesitate to 
compare the saint himself to a clever spirit-rapper, and to remark 
that the only account we have as to the times of Jesuit rule is 
derived from Jesuit sources,—like the statue of the subdued lion 
designed by the man, and not by the lion. 

Of Francia, Mr. Washburn does not by any means take the 
view which the goodly company of hero-worshippers, headed by 
Carlyle, delight to proclaim. Against Carlyle’s exaltation of 


| 
| 
| 


Francia, indeed, Mr. Washburn ivveighs with all that sustained ~ 


Theory of Foreign Exchanges, and Mr. Bourne's pages can scarcely 
justify the pretentious phrases he employs. 

From Hiram, King of Tyre, who made commercial treaties with 
Solomon, and took a contract for building the Temple, down to 
the merchant princes of the City, the ‘‘ dry-goods’” millionaires of 
New York, the bankers of Frankfort, and the Parsees of Bombay, 
there is ample scope in the history of trade for the collection of a 
vast amount of curious information, romantic and sensational per- 
sonal anecdotes. As Jews were the first to learn the ways of trade, 
so throughout the middle ages the ‘* Wandering Jews” of com- 
merce were the first propagators of its mysteries throughout 
Europe. Banking, money-lending, and brokerage, then as now, 
were their first objects, but of course there is not a single branch 
of commerce in which money is to be made, in which the 
Jew has not engaged in every quarter of the globe and in 
every age. ‘¢ Wandering Wares” is the head under which Mr. 
Bourne notes the commencement of the free interchange of 


|commodities between different countries and climates which, 


originated by the “* Wandering Jew,” has finally triumphed over 
all differences of speech, antagonism of races, obstacles of nature, 


| and is now only hampered by two of the most civilized nations in 


the world,—a strange comment on the supposed progress of the 


| world. It is true that many of the earliest and most enterprising 


pioneers of commerce were simply actuated by motives very nearly 
akin to plunder; but are the nations that obstruct the growth of 
commerce and the general welfare of mankind for their own 
temporary—not permanent—benefit much better? “ Fashion 
in ‘Trade” is the title of an amusing chapter. As Mr. Bourne 
justly remarks, that very large proportion of modern com- 
merce which is based upon the growing needs and artificial 
requirements of civilization may fairly be considered as & 
set-off to the alleged evil influences of the frivolities of 
fashion. ‘*Thousands of commodities, now looked upon 4% 
absolute necessaries of life, or only proper luxuries, have 
been brought into use by novelty-hunters, whose whim oF 
wisdom has been imitated by others, until each newfangled 


fashion has given birth to an important trade.” ‘To take the very 


first example given, table-forks, which we are inclined to believe 
the most severe jury would regard as “ necessaries ” to a minor, and 


which now form the staple of a most important industry, were orl 
— —— al 


* The Romance of Trade. By J. R. Fox Bourue, Loudon: Cassell. 137L. 
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inated by fashion in Italy, imported thence to England, and their | 


use was long looked upon here as foppish, effeminate, and affected, 
fitonly for ‘* gallants,” * coxcombs,” and thelike. But “ fashion ” 
carried the day, even in the face of the thunders of the pulpit, where it 
was on one occasion even declared to be an insult to Providence not to 
touch one’s meat with one’s fingers. When coaches came in first, in 
1535, loud were the complaints of the shoemakers, who predicted 
that their trade would be ruined, and ‘honest Christians com- 

lied to walk barefoot,” in consequence of the demand for 
Jeather for equipments. There would be no ash-wood left, said 
thecarpenters. Wits ridiculed them, and represented the populace 
as undecided as to whether a coach was a “ great crab-shell 
prought out of China,” or,‘‘a pagan temple in which cannibals 


adored the Devil.” But Long Acre still exists, and shoemakers | 


and carpenters flourish. But it may be said that in these cases it 
was not fashion, but the natural growth of a previously unknown 
requisite, that had its effect on legitimate trade. But there are 
plenty of cases in which the merest whims and fancies have had 
their permanent effect upon trade. Gloves, for example, are 
certainly not necessaries in the sense that boots are, and Queen 
Elizabeth's “‘ thankful acceptation” of a pair, presented by the 
University of Cambridge, soon’set a fashion which led to the estab- 
lishment of a manufacture now employing at least fifty thousand 
bands in England. 

The history of the ‘‘ great marts” of the world, from Car- 
thage to Melbourne, possesses a special feature of interest, of 
which Mr. Bourne has notzZmade the most,—the why and the 
wherefore of their pre-eminence in connection with their geogra- 
phical position and natural advantages. Though it seems now- 
a-days part of the very order of jthings that London should be the 
commercial metropolis of the world, it is far from easy to under- 
stand why it should have been, twelve centuries ago, ‘‘ the 
emporium of many nations repairing to it by land and sea,” as 
Bede asserts it to have been. Even without going so far back 
for direct evidence on this point, it is clear, from the extent of the 
commerce which had undoubtedly been developed a few centuries 
later, that its germ must,jhave existed at the time referred to. 
And as early as in William of Malmesbury’s time, the exceptional 
rank and privileges of London merchants of the first class were the 
subjectof much comment. According to him, London was renowned 
“for the opulence of its citizens, who, on account of the greatness 
of the city, are consideredjof the first quality, and rank as noble- 
men of the kingdom.” It thus seems that even in those early 
feudal times England was in these matters far in advance of other 
nations in a corresponding stage of advancing civilization, and 
that honour was given where honour was due to those who led the 
van of commercial enterprise, and reaped their reward. Even 
then there existed in Kngland the germs of the respect 
for commerce which in modern days has been the means 
of placing on the roll of the House of Lords such names 
a3 Baring, Strutt, and Glyn, and which has brought into the 
ranks of the minor titled aristocracy those of Peel and Gladstone, 
to say nothing of the host of families *‘ founded” by commerce 
which have not had the exceptional fortune of turning out Prime 


Ministers in the second generation. And it may be fairly said, to | 


the credit of the mailed barons of Plantagenet times, and the 
frivolous courtiers of two or three centuries later, that their 
readiness—after a certain amount of harmless “ chaff,” perhaps— 
to admit to social equality the merchant princes of their day has 
had no small ivfluence in placing the London of to-day in its 
proud position of the chief centre of the commerce of the 
world, 

As to marts of more modern growth, of course the names of 
New York, Chicago, Calcutta, aud Melbourne at once occur to the 
wind. The growth of our own great marts, such as Liverpool 
or Glasgow, marvellous and instructive as their history is, lacks 
interest in comparison with that of the cities we have named, the 
tise of which is associated with ethnic migrations and political 
developments not paralleled since the days when Celt and Teuton 
in turn precipitated their swarming thousands over Europe, and 
between them laid the foundation of our modern world. Connected 
With the name of the third mentioned of the giant cities of a new 
generation, however, there are none, nothing but mournful and 
terrible associations, showing that the romance of trade has its 
tragic as well as its mysterious, or grotesque, or :nerely interesting 
elements. Chicago in ruins, with 100,000 persons homeless, and 
all the marvellous growth at which the world had wondered for 
thirty years, crushed to the ground in thirty hours, forms a 
terrible antithesis to Mr. Bourne's long story of successful and 
Prosperous enterprise. 





A DANISH SCULPTOR.* 

Tuts biography of a man famous in his own Jaud comes to us by 
way of Paris, aud is by the same author who four years ago wrote 
an elaborate life of ‘Thorwaldsen, namely, M. Eugéne Plon, son of 
the great publisher of that name. It has the freshness of the 
comparatively unknown North upon its pages, and M. Plon is in- 
spired by a hearty enthusiasm for his sabject which is noteworthy 
ina Frenchman. Much as our Gallic neighbours love art, their 
attention is usually directed to their own schools and those of 
Italy alone. 

Bissen, who has only been dead two years, enjoys a high reputa- 
tion throughout all Scandinavia, and in his native Denmark his 
works are to be met with in public buildings, palaces, and squares. 
Ile lived to a good age, having been born in Slesvig in 1798, of 
which province his mother was a native. His father was a German- 
speaking Holsteiner. Bissen himself learnt Danish at his mother’s 
knee, and remained all his life an ardent Daue by political senti- 
ment. A year after his birth his parents went to live at a small 
farm about twenty-five miles from Slesvig, where he passed his. 
childhood among brothers and sisters. lis two brothers became 
clockmakers of the first order, one settling in Slesvig, and the 
other in Paris; a3 to Vilhelm, he showed at a very early age his 
| disposition for art. It is told of him that he used to model his 
| sticks of liquorice, and never eat them up till they had passed 

through a series of expressive transformations. His aptitude for 
| working in snow was auother childish talent which drew upon him 
‘the attention of people competent to judge, aud when he was 
about sixteen, and it was proposed to apprentice him to a cabinet- 
|maker, certain notables acquainted with his father interfered, 
/and generously subscribed a sum of money suflicient to send 
| young Bissen to study at Copenhagen. Here he worked hard in 
' the drawing-schools for a year, when, during’a visit to his home, 
/a great chance befell. ‘The Prince Royal of Denmark (cousin of 
|old King Frederick, and equally nephew to oar George LI.) 
| came to Slesvig, and a local magnate, Prevost Callisen, spoke to 
the Prince about Bissen. Christian sent for him, examined his. 
drawings attentively, and promised his assistance if Bissen would 
|return to Copenhagen, about which step there hal been some 
hesitation. From tbis time his career was fixed. He returned to 
| the capital, winning medals and making an income by portrait- 
| painting, the only doubt being to what branch of art he should 
| devote his incontestable powers. In 1821 a competition was. 
| opened for the small gold medal, and the subject was the sons of 
| Jacob showing Joseph's bloody coat to their father. Bissen could 
| not make up his mind whether to treat it by painting or by sculp- 
_ ture, and he actually took the instruments of both arts into the 
room in which be was required to execute his sketch. While he was: 
hesitating he accidentally broke his palette. ‘This trifle turned 
the scale, and taking the clay in his hands, he modelled then and 
there a bas-relief which won the medal. In 1822 he got an order 
for the decoration of the royal chapel at Christiansborg, and exe- 
| cuted for that edifice several sacred subjects in medallions and 
bas-reliefs. In 1823 a bas-relief of ‘* The Resurrection of Jairus’s 
Daughter” produced him the great gold medal and a travelling 
| pension for three years. 

Twenty-seven years had elapsed since Thorwaldsen, having won 
that same great gold medal, had gone to Rome, and hal achieved 
|a world-wide fame. He was fifty-three years old and Bissen 
twenty-five when the latier entered the master’s studio, and 
though the two became intimate, the younger man, naturally very 
diffident and reserved, kept up habits of the most absolute defer- 
ence to his great compeer. Ile was so out of heart with the first 
statue he wrought at Rome, a sleeping Bacchante, that he broke 
it up. Yet Thorwaldsen wrote home to Prince Christian, early im 

827, that he was well content with Bissen, who had * much 
talent in all he produces.” ‘The young Dane had great difficulty 
at first in working marble. It is so scarce in Denmark, that artists 
are obliged, for the most part, to content themselves with clay and 
plaster, and for finished productions with what we call ferre-cuite. 

Bissen remained several years in Rome, and was nearly forty 

when he returned to settle in his native land. In Copenhagen 
he found a young lady whom he had left almost a child, and 
whom he had always regarded with a certain prophetic tenderness 
during these long years of absence. He asked her in marriage; 
she became his wife, and bore him five children, of whom two 
sons and a daughter survived their father. He lost this wife of 
his youthful love after a uuion of fifteen years; and after a long 
widowhood he remarried to the sister of one of his artist friends. 
‘More happy than Thorwaldsen in his domestic relations, the life 





} * Le Sculpteur Danois Vilhem Bissen. Par Eugeue Plon, Paris: Henri Plon. 
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of Bissen was singularly honest and pure; and his biographer 
makes the observation that in all his numerous representations of 
feminine beauty, both in ideal and historic statues and in 
portrait busts, his chisel ever expressed pure and noble feeling, 


and never the ‘‘ grace sensuelle et provocante” of much modern | 


French art. 


Bissen lived in Denmark for the last thirty years of his life, | 


making occasional visits to Rome, and he became the national 
sculptor par excellence. His earlier works had reflected the intense 


Greek feeling of Thorwaldsen ; and one of them, ‘* Love sharpening | 


his Arrows,” is well known by small reproductions, and is a beauti- 
fal thing. It was modelled in Copenhagen shortly after one of 
his visits to Rome. Of his Scandinavian subjects, one of the most 


noted is ‘* The Citizen Soldier,” a colossal bronze statue erected on | 


a granite base at Fredericia, in Jutland, after the Danish victory 
ever the Germans in 1849. Dressed in the ordinary tunic, which 
admits no statuesque folds, and brandishing a branch of beech 
ever his head, the Citizen Soldier offered a somewhat difficult 
subject to the chisel. Bissen has rendered him with aspirit which 
causes the spectator to pardon any want of classic form. 


patriot dead. He executed a huge lion, which was erected in the 
cemetery of Flensbourg; the sketches for the beast were made in 
Paris, whither Bissen repaired on purpose, no live lion being to 
be found in Denmark. 

We need not follow the long series of national works for the 
adornment of public or royal piles executed by this indefatigable 
man. Besides these he left behind him numerous busts of his 
contemporaries; and a portrait statue of Madame Heiberg, the 


much loved Danish actress, and of her husband the poet. He | 
modelled Thorwaldsen, and Andersen, and (Ersted, the jurisconsult, | 


and a huge bronze statue of the great Danish poet Gihlenschleger, 
twice the size of life, which latter is erected in the Place St. 
Anne in Copenhagen. To these names, whose fame has reached 
English ears, must be added a host of others respected in the 
little kingdom, bishops and ministers, artists and professors. He 
made several statues of the four last Kings of Denmark, and was 
just about to undertake that of Bernadotte of Sweden when he 
was seized with mortal illness,—inflammation of the lungs. His 
last great work was the statue of Frederick VII, who died in 
1863, and was the last of the long line of real Danish Kings, after 
whose death the crown went to the Gliicksburg family, and to the 
father of our Princess of Wales. 
ardently Danish, had wished to end his career with the memorial 
of the last monarch of his race, who had been king not only of 
Denmark, but of the Duchies, in one of which the sculptor was 
born. 


In conclusion, we would add that if any one is curious about | 


Bissen’s works, we have no doubt they may be found in the 
delightful repository of Danish art in Bond Street. All Thorwald- 
sen’s are there, and probably statuettes of Bissen’s likewise. 





HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE.* 
WHATEVER may be the faults of this guide-book, it has one 
decided merit. It is exactly typical of the American traveller 
as he is ordinarily conceived and too often as he really is. 
A single volume professing to give a full account of everything 
that is to be seen in England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Turkey, Egypt, Syria, and Spain is a faithful representative of 
the hurry which runs through all those countries in a few months. 
Perhaps Mr, Fetridge, the editor of this guide, is a little too slow for 
some of his own countrymen, as he allowsa whole year for the com- 
plete round of Europe and the East, including two months on the 
Nile, but omitting Russia. If it is interesting to speculate on the 
state of mind likely to be produced by a rapid scamper over so 
many countries, all of them so diametrically opposite to your own, 


yet each differing so much from the other, it is also curious to ob- | 


serve the characteristics of the general guide-book which is intended 
to accompany the tourist. Weare aware of the difficulties to which 
the editor of the book is exposed, and we feel that completeness 
is out of the question. 


the changes of every year must be a severe strain on any man’s | 


faculties. Mr. Fetridge remarks with some truth that “ while the 
author is watching the completion of the beautiful mosque of 
Mehemet Ali in Cairo or the exquisite restorations that are being 
made at the Alhambra in Granada, a new bridge may be erected 
at St. Petersburg or a new hotel opened at Constantinople.” It 





* Harper's Handbook for Traveliers in Europe and the East. By W. Pembroke 
ee. oe Year. New York: Harper and Brothers. London: Sampson 
ow. 1871. ‘i 


In 1850 | 
the nation gave the sculptor an order for a monument to the | 


It seemed as if Bissen, always so | 


Even if the book has been accurate in the | 
first instance, the labour and incessant attention required to mark | 


| would be too much to expect fidelity in all these minute parti- 
| culars, and we are sure that American travellers meeting with g 
| bridge where they expected a ferry-boat will not be very hard on 
Mr. Fetridge. But there are matters of greater importance 
which ought not to escape the attention of the compiler 
|of a guide-book, and the excuse we have quoted dogg not 
cover all oversights. Changes which have long since occurred 
or which are of European notoriety, cannot be omitted 
without giving rise to a charge of carelessness. There ig gti] 
_ better ground for that charge when a correction is made or partly 
| made in one place, while the old information is coolly repeated in 
another. If the English guide-books, on which Mr. Fetridge ig 
frequently so severe, but of which he has evidently made some use, 
would more than once have saved him from falling into such 
errors, he may have reason to regret his boasted independence, 
At all events, there are many respects in which Murray is more 
| useful than Harper, and though it may not be convenient to carry 
| fa small library ” on a journey through Europe, it is just as well 
| to know what there is to be seen in each place when you go for 
the purpose of seeing. 

We cannot be surprised at the scantiness of the information 
given by Mr. Fetridge on some of the most important features of 
foreign travel. He may think that so long as he enables his 
countrymen to get over the ground without much difficulty, 
they may fairly be left to form their own opinions about 
pictures. Yet when we consider that very few people miss 
the chief collections of Europe, however little they may really 
care for the old masters, we must question the wisdom of 
such a course. A short list of the principal works of art in each 
gallery might generally be sufficient, but without this Mr, 
Fetridge’s readers will either be dependent on local guides or run 
| the risk of losing much enjoyment. Mr. Fetridge is especially 

brief in his mention of English picture-galleries, and when he 
‘honours one of them with a few rare lines he leaves the traveller 
in a vague state of wonder. But even when he lands on the 
Continent and describes ‘the city of the world,” he followsa 
| similar plan. The Luxembourg is considered of such importance 
| as to demand two separate descriptions, but of the pictures we are 
| told “it is unnecessary to give the name of any leading work of 
art in these rooms, as it is liable at any moment to be removed to 
the Louvre.” In the gallery of the Louvre, Mr. Fetridge, with a 
thorough appreciation of the command of French which is uni- 
versal among his countrymen, contents himself with printing the 
catalogue in the original. As, of course, he knows his country- 
men better than we do, it would be impertinent for us to makea 
remark on this subject, or even to ask whether most Americans 
| would recognize Francia under the name of Francesco Raibolini. 
| But we can hardly think that the large ‘ Paul Veronese” in the 
central room, the picture opposits to the ‘ Marriage at Cana,” 
is aptly described as the ‘ Repas chez le Parisien,” or 
that travellers in general will at once transmute this mythical 
Parisian into the Pharisee who entertained our Saviour. That 
| Mr. Fetridge describes the Palazzo Brignole at Genoa without the 
| faintest allusion to the superb Vandycks which are almost un- 
rivalled in any other collection, that he speaks of the casts from 
the .Zyina marbles in the British Museum as being originals, 
though he might have remembered his account of the originals in 
the Glyptothek at Munich, are faults which would have been 
avoided by a reference to any of the despised English guide-books. 
Murray would also have told Mr. Fetridge that the Leuchtenberg 
gallery of pictures, which in this book is said to be still in Munich, 
was removed to St. Petersburg eighteen or nineteen years ago. 
‘The worst mistake has yet to be mentioned. We should have 
thought everybody who had the least knowledge of art and the 
least regard for it would know that the “Peter Martyr,” one of 
‘Titian’s grandest pictures, perished by fire more than two years ago, 
and that such a European calamity could not have failed to im- 
press itself on the mind of the most casual observer. Yet in Mr. 
Fetridge’s book the painting is still in existence; it is still in the 
north transept of the church which proved unfaithful to the 
treasure it ought to have guarded ; and the American traveller is 
still told to ask for it as the third best picture in the world. We 
|have not met with anything more flagrant siuce the Cockney 
tourist in Albert Smith’s entertainment asked to be shown the 
Bastille, and pointed to its name on an omnibus as a clear proof 
that it still existed. 

If it was only in matters connected with art that Mr. Fetridge 
was guilty of such errors, we might think there was a single weak 
point in his armour, and that he was merely deficient in apprecia- 
tion of one of the main attractions of Continental travel. Even 
| this would be a grave fault in the compiler of a guide-book. Yet 
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it is not the only fault in Mr. Fetridge. We find him prefacing his | 
remarks about Germany with a remark that is worthy to be classed 
with the Times’ celebrated announcement of Prussia’s intended | 
entry into the Zollverein. Says Mr. Fetridge, ** Until lately | 
every different State in (Germany had its own custom-houses, its 
own tariff and revenue laws, which frequently differed very widely 
from those of its neighbours. Customs’ officers and lines of 
eustom-houses were spread over the country. Now throughout the 
whole extent of this immense country there is nothing to prevent 
the freedom of commerce.” Wecan hardly think that an American 
writer intends the contrast between the past and the present to 
cover an interval of more than twenty years, or that ‘‘ until lately ” | 
means before 1851, when the last laggard States joined the | 
Zollverein. In Mr. Fetridge’s view, the war of 1866 is pro- | 
pably the origin of commercial union. Again, in the account | 
of the passage of the Mont Cenis we are told on one page | 
that it is made by the Mont Cenis Railway. On the next 
page, however, we read that the railway terminates at St. 
Michel, and that travellers have to proceed in diligences, 
which are dragged up the mountain by eight mules and two | 
horses. We ought not to be hard on Mr. Fetridge for any 
failure to chronicle the changes brought about in France by the 
last revolution. It is possible that the part of his book which 
relates to Paris may have gone to press before the demolition of 
the Vendome Column, and therefore we must not complain if that 
crowning act of Vandalism remains unrecorded. We are sure 
that Mr. Fetridge will feel this the more deeply, inasmuch as he | 
thinks it necessary to give two separate and independent descrip- 
¢ions of the column in his present edition. But the manner in 
which he endeavours to keep pace with the alterations made by 
the substitution of a Republic for an Empire is sometimes very 
{udicrous. He does not wish to cancel all the information that 
was so valuable aud interesting to free and independent Americans 
newly brought in contact with the pageantry of European despot- 
ism, yet he cannot shut his eyes to fuits accomplis. Accordingly 
we have presentations and State balls described at some length, 
but a judicious blank is left for the names of the entertainers. 
Here are two of Mr. Fetridge’s paragraphs :— 

“ Most travellers will be anxious for a presentation to the , but 
witnessing the magnificent State apartments in all their brilliancy, 
filled with the wealth, intellect, and nobility of Europe, as all persons 
presented attend the State ball on the same evening.” 

“The apartments used on these occasions are eight in number: first, 

the buffet; then the Su//e de la Puix, with its immense chandeliers and 
mirrors, which is used for dancing; then the Su/le des Maréchanx, with 
its magnificent ceiling, its colossal caryatides, its portraits of distin- 
guished marshals and generals, its furniture, and curtains of green, 
gold, and velvet, in which the —, surrounded by the Court, high 
officers of the Court, and the wives and daughters of the corps diplo- 
matique.” 
Reading these paragraphs, we seem to have before us one of those 
mysterious meetings where the president’s chair is always left 
empty, and is supposed to be ovcupied by him in spirit. ‘The 
mockery of bowing to an empty throne, and of having a blank 
Space surrounded by courtiers and diplomatists, is all the more 
striking when we compare the former show of the Napoleonic 
Empire with its present condition. We do not know whether 
Mr. Fetridge expects to fill up the blank in some future edition | 
either with the name of a King or of a President, as Rip van | 
Winkle found the head of George IIL. on the public-house sign- 
board replaced by that of General Washington. But we should 
have thought that it was better to strike out the whole descrip- 
tion, and let the new reyime, whatever it may be, start afresh 
without inheriting any such traditions. 

Among Mr. Fetridge’s errors there is one which, though excus- 
able in itself, will probably be resented by his countrymen. Ile 

talks of Mr. ‘Tennyson's residence being still in the Isle of Wight, 
and as the poet's house has long been a place of pilgrimage for his 
many American admirers, they will be disappointed to find that | 
their guide-book has not kept up with his movements. We men- 
tion this as likely to affect a good many American travellers. Mr. 
Tennyson may probably gain in privacy from the absence of those 
who were wont to haunt his garden fence, and the loss to curious 
gazers will thus be more than counterbalanced. But there are other 
genuine causes for complaint to be found by those who rely on Mr. 
Fetridge. They may easily be misled by such statements as that a 
London cab-driver cannot be compelled to go more than four miles 
an hour ; that the South-Eastern Railway bridge is a road running 
from Charing Cross to Cannon-Street terminus; that, though 
Blenheim is nine miles and Woodstock eight miles from Oxford, 
ut 8 an hour's drive from Woodstock to Blenheim; that it 
& only four miles from Holyhead to Kingstown, and that the 


| 








refreshment-rooms on the French railways provide dinners almost 


} equal to those of the most famous Paris restaurants. We 


must say, too, we should be sorry to place implicit confidence in 
Mr. Fetridge’s judgment about hotels, and it is worthy of remark 
that the advertisements at the end of his book often tally with the 
favourable notices in the body. ‘This is not necessarily a sign of 
corruption; it may be explained in the present guide by that 
which seems to us one of its features, a want of constant personal 
investigation, Still it detracts from the value of such a work, and 
that the more seriously when the main object of the work is to be 
of practical use to the traveller. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
RT Ch 

The Dublin Review. October, 1871. (Burns and Oates.)—This 
numbor of Zhe Dublin has less in it that is interesting to non- 
Catholics, and perhaps even unprofessional Catholics, than is usual, 
no puro literature, little general politics,—only a very masterly 
metaphysical article on Mr. Mill's denial of Necessary Truth. With the 
substance of this article Mr. Mill will find it at once needful and diffi- 
cult to grapple; indeed, we almost regret that so powerful a blow at the 
vory basis of that intellectual despotism of Mr. Mill's over modern 
thought, which is due as much to the weakness of modern thinkers as 
to Mr. Mill’s own singular lucidity, should not have been struck ina 
Review more certain to reach the teachers of philosophy in Oxford and 
Cambridge than Zhe Dublin, Towever, the time is past when a Roman 
Catholic Review, simply as such, is ostracized by the Universities. The 
only point on which we diffor from the reviewer,—evidently, and indeed 
avowedly, the editor, Mr. Ward,—is the curious assumption he seems to 
make that any judgmont which is derived by simple ‘analysis’ of the 
subject of a proposition is necessarily tautological. We understand by 
a tautological judgment a judgment which really aflirms nothing, 
except (if you please) the persistency and continuity of human 
thought and language, like ‘man is man,’ ‘right is right.’ By an 
cnalytical jadgment we mean a good deal moro than this,—the evolu- 
tion, through attentive consideration given to any subject, of a 
predicate really contained in it, but not by any means necessarily 
present to the thought of tho speaker when naming that subject. 


| Thus we should entirely deny that ‘a good man is sincere’ is a purely 


tautological judgment, even if coming from one who readily admits that 
sincerity is incluled within his idea of goodness. Thoro is so much 
else included within that idea, that it requires an attentive act of self- 
analysis to draw out tho separate elements of the conception. To some 
extent even connotative words, as Mr. Mill calls thom, are necessarily 
usod denotatively (i.e., partly in the way in which mere proper names 
are used, and as nick-names come to be used as they gradually lose 
their primitive weight of signiticance) by ordinary minds, and we under- 
stand an analytical judgment to mean a judgment which draws attention 
to one of the notes in the connotation, and insists on it as really essen- 


|tial. Thus, ‘a good man is good’ is tautological, but “a good 
'man is sincero” is not tautological, bat analytical, to anyone who 


really holds sincerity to be essentially implied in goodness. Tho 
distinction is important as applied to mathematical judgments. 
Mr. Ward asserts very justly that 3 + 8—2-+ 9 is a necessary 
judgment, and is not tautological. But is it analytical? Is it of 
the typo “a good man is sincere”? (analytical) or of the type “a 
good man deserves happiness ” (synthetical). Clearly the former is ofa 
very different kind from the latter, and Mr. Ward will find it of the 
utmost importance to distinguish the two, for it is his object to show 
that there are necessary truths enforced by the very constitution of the 
intellect which are not merely analytical,—necessary truths which differ 


‘as much from each other in kind as tho truth ‘that flower is a plant’ 


(a mere analysis of the meaning of ‘ flower’) from ‘ that flower is beauti- 
ful’ (a synthetical judgment), We should hold that3 + 8=>2+9 
is simply an analytical, though not a tautological truth, just a new 
arrangement of parts of the same whole. If Britain were defined to bo 
an extended geographical kingdom, with North, South, East, and West 
in it,—the judgments, North Britain 4+ South Britain= Britain = East 
Britain + West Britain, would be to our mind an analytical judgment, 
though not tautological. 

Christianum Organum, By Josiah Miller, M.A. (Longmans).—This 
book is meant to do for the Bible and for Christian truth what Bacon is 


| gonerally supposed to have done for physical science. Hence its title, 


borrowed from the “ Novum Organum.” Tbe author thinks that the appli- 
cation of the inductive method of inquiry to Scripture will infallibly 
clear away the confusion and unbelief which have at all times stood in 
the way of theology. To the ignorance of this method ho traces all the 
heresies and apostacies of the early Church (page 145), and to its neglect 


| he suggests that the errors of latitudinarianism and ritualism are duo 


(page 171). Broad-Churchism and High-Churchism are, in his view, 
merely revivals of tho Gnostic and Montanist heresies, and are equally 
absurd. We presume that he has convinced himself that the current 
Low-Church theology is the goal to which inductive inquiry necessarily 
leads. We fail, however, to see what distinction he draws be- 
tween the ordinary Protestant position of the right and uso 
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of private judgment, andl his own theory of interpreting the | 
Scriptures on inductive principles, from which he evidontly expects 
groat and now results. Take away from his book the perpetual) Bat from all this—which, as all history shows, would hay 
mention and praise of the inductive method, and we really do not 
seo much in it which would strike a well-instructed Protestant as in 
tho least degree original. Perhaps Mr. Miller merely aims at showing 
that tho Protestant mode of dealing with Scripture and theology does, 
in fact, coincide with tha method of scientific induction to which we 
owe so large a part of our modern progress. Toa person imbued with 
Protestant ideas, the book seems to us unnecessary, for such a person has 
been up to his lights doing all his life exactly what the author would 


» +t : iii 
| **Dragons of the prime 
| That tare each other in their slime 

Were mellow music matched with him.’ 


inevitable result of a Science apart from Revelation—God nti > 
admit us, as it were, into the very bosom of the Infinite, to quench f ; 
us the hopeless terror of the unknown, not to render us abject, but wi 
the contrary, to make us the sons of God, possessors of all that is atr = 
and beautiful in the visible creation, heirs of all that is bright ant 
glorious in the hopes of Immortality and Heaven, God sent His San 
..... ‘Sirs, ye aro brethren,’ was the voice of Christendom to sana 
kings. It was a magnificent faith. Henceforth the contemptuous a 
clusiveness of Greece, the cunning, cruel, tortuous policy of Rome fell 
absolutely under the ban. Henceforth there were no ‘natural enemies? 
, 


: a . » ente sHaf io the Bi i : : a? : 
havo him do. To those who reject all belief in the Bible me 1) no treating of conquered barbarians like animals or plauts ; no selfish 
Christianity, it would, we think, be of scarcely any uso, for although, as | sacrifice of the ignorant many to the illuminated few. Priests had 


the author has shown at groat and needless length, many great scientific | 
men have been sincere believers, that fact of itself cannot be supposed 
sufficient to insure the absolute acceptance of all the statements of the 


begun their sacrifices with the ery ‘ Procul este profuni,’ but the true 
voice of Christianity was ‘Come unto me.’ The Philosophers had naver 
| dreamed of it, but the real Unity of Mankind, revealed by the Tocarna- 
tion of the Son of God, had been first proclaimed, amid a thousand perils, 


- . “a é ey ate ; im 
Bible by Mr. Darwin or Professor Huxley. The spirit and temper of | by the wandering tent-maker ; and the full Universality of the Gospel had 


mind encouraged by the habitual use of the inductive method may be | 
closely akin to the Christian and religious spirit, but it is too much to | 
suggest that the inductive philosopher can hardly fail to be carried on 
to an implicit belief in the Bible as a divine and supernatural revelation. 
Elementary or Primary Views of Religion. By the Rev. T. G. Headley | 
—This book contains an indignant complaint from the author about his 
treatment in the Church of England. The Bishop, he says, would not 
ordain him priest, “although hoe ordained boys (comparatively) at | 
twenty-four, only because they were better up in school-lore.” In othor 
words, tho author did not know enough of his subjects—theological sub- 
jects, it must be remarked—to satisfy the examining-chaplain. It is 
very hard doubtless on men of forty-four, as Mr. Headley says he is, to 


have to pass oxaminations—and here and there the fence excludes, 


doubtless, mon of genuine power ; but there must be a rough-and-ready 


way of protecting congregations from ignorant pretenders. Then, again, 
the writer complains of his Rector, who turned him, ho says, out of his 


curacy because he preached the Gospel. From this complaint we quote | 
one sentence. Blind men, he says, cast him “out of his church,—a 


church at the top of the Haymarket, which is publicly spoken of as worso 
than Sodom and Gomorrah ; and then those overseers, in casting out the 
witness of Jesus, are surely as guilty as those in Sodom, who would have 
ill-treated God's messengers.” We know nothing about the quarrel, but 


if Mr. Headley preaches such incoherencies as these, we do not wonder | 


at the Rector. The truth is, that “ the Gospel” which he seems to havo 
preached, if we may judge from what he gives us here, does not, ac- 
cording to any possible view, harmonize with the teaching of the Church 
of England. On the subject of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ 
he is as heterodox as possible. 


The Witness of History to Christ. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. (Mac- 
millan.)—This volume contains five sermons, which were preached as 
the “Hulsean Lectures” for the year 1870 before the University of 
Cambridge. It is, in fact, an apology for Christianity, for its antecedent 
probability as a miraculously-revealed religion, for the genuineness of its 
words, and especially that orthodox interpretation of them which asserts 
the divinity of Christ, and for the greatness and success of the work in 


its various aspects which it has done for humanity. It is not so much | 


argumentative, which indeed the limits of such a volume make impossible, 


a3 a book that states the results of argumont. To antagonists it will have | 


the appearance of being dogmatic, and here and there the language, as 
must often happen with the languago of theorator, is somewhat vehement. 
Yet, on the whole, it is a noble statement of the case of Christianity, con- 
ceived in a broad spirit and put with great force. Mr. Farrar’s sermons 
are indeed, in the most genuine senso of the word, orations. Orations 


now-a-days aro rare both in tho Senate and the pulpit. In the latter | 


place wo have somo learning, plenty of ingenious argument, acute 
criticism, and a remarkable abundance of illustrations, which in this 


age is being brought to bear with much felicity and freedom on theolo- | 


gical subjects, but of oratory very little. It is a great pleasure to read, 
afar greater one if the report of competent judges may be treated, to 
hear the roll of these sonorous sentences,—splendid with an ornament 
which, if it is sometimes excessive, is never without meaning, and full 
of a large knowledge of history and of thoughts. To give au idea of 
such compositions by extract is scarcely possible, but we will put one or 
two passages beforo our readers :— 


“ And here comes inthe true force and meaning of miracles, the immense 
importance of their evidential purpose. They were no mere objectless 
prodigies, no mere thaumaturgic feats intended to astound the feeble 
understanding ; but they were the divine proofs of a tender and conde- 
scending love. Had they never been performed, wo should long ago 
have been left ‘having no hope, and without God in the world ;’ long ago, 
oppressed by the unbroken silence, we might well have believed that 
there was no living and personal God, or no God for us; and that 
behind the vail of the blue heavens, as behind the temple vail through 
which the rash Roman burst into the Holy of Holies, there were vacua 
omnia. Shut up in tho prison-house of imperfect and delusive sense,— 


denizens of a universe, which being abandoned to dead laws is but ‘a | 
machine worn by the dust of its own grinding,'—struggling with irre- | 


sistible forces, the least of which might at any moment annihilate our 
race,—haunted by ghastly imaginings which spring from the certainties 


of misfortune, the agonies of suffering, the grinning irony of death,— | 


what, without a knowledge of God, would life have been, or man have 
been? Surely then 


been first revealed to the Galilwan fisherman as he slept at noonday on 
the tanner’s roof. To realize this Unity, to effect this Universalit 
was the great mission of the Church. She did not discourage Patriotism, 
but by supplementing it with the conception of our common humanity 
she rendered it intenser and more sublime. The ancients had had 
myteries and secret doctrines, but the whole of Christianity was open to 
her very meanest son; the heathen had adored local divinities and gods 
of the profession and tho class, but the Saviour whom Christians 
| worshipped was the Saviour of the world.” 

Loveland. By Wade Robinson. (Moffat.)—This book of poems seems 
to show a docided advance in the author, a volume of whose sonnets, 
called “Iona,” we noticed some time ago. We confess to feeling a little 
weariness, being, alas! no longer young, at somo six or seven thousand 
verses “chiefly concerning love,” yet Mr. Robinson does not fail to show 
variety and ingenuity in treating his theme, There is passion in his 
| verse, and not unfrequontly the ring of gonuino music. He tries fre. 
| quent experiments with blank verse, the most dangerous of metres in 
the hands of a young aspirant, and if not greatly successful, does not 
| fail. Take these verses, for instance, a wife complaining of change in 


her husband :— 


“Once your kisses came 
Like bees to suck my sweetness (so you said), 
| But now I have to trap them as we trap 
| The heedless flies. O Harold, bear with ms! 
| For you are all the sunshine of my life, 
And life without your love were but li 
| Of iceberg drifting in the northern nig 
| Or these, though they will be pretty certain to romind the reader of 
| some thing he has seen before :— 
*O mockery of marriage! when two hearts 
Like mountains locked together at their base 
Rise separate thence, and bathe their lonely tops 
In frosty skies, and solitary meet 
The rolling storm and rattling thunderbolt ; 
Yea; and in happier times more distant seem, 
Not then united even by a cloud, 
Alone amid the solitudes of blue.’ 
There is something striking and, as far as wo are awaro, new in the 
| image of the last two lines. Perhaps the most interesting piece in the 
volume is one described as a “ Sketch of a Long-projected Poem,” and 
entitled ‘The Agapist.” Tho machinery is not unlike that which we 
have seen employed moro than once of late by writers who express their 
dissatisfaction with the world in which they live by imagining one that 
is much better; Such a world “ Tho Agapist” finds by climbing certain 
great mountains. Of course, a maid “ beautiful beyond thought ” meots 
him and makes horself his guide, explaining the manners and customs 
of tho place. Sho takes him to supper with her father, who asks him, 
as a Yankeo asks a stranger who has just landed, “ What think you of 
our world?” The question requires, indeed, some time to answer. 
That there is no strife, no crime there, would be generally allowed to be 
good, but when the wanderor asks, “ Bat what of Art and Boauty—are 
they gone ?” and receives the answer,—- 
“ Yes, they are gone—at least in that low form 
In which they once existed—tho’ the higuest 
Thon possible” . . . « 
and further inquires,— 
* But how with Sciences and the long-hived stores 
Of knowledge from the garJens of the world ? 





lelds 
‘ 


ht.” 





and learns that,— 
“The knowledge of this world became at length 
A load too great for any mind to bear,” 
and so was cast away, wo aro a little staggered. What is the good of 
reading “how a certain empire roso as ono big wave of passion till 
another and greater billow covered it again”? Then again, science? “is 
; and “‘as with art and science, so with song.” These 


a toy for children’ 
all gone, and that which remains being wholly incapable of appreciation, 
nothing remains but the conscious appreciation of the material beauty 
of form and colour which “The Agapist” describes in his new world 
with much power, and which is, indeed, the only definite impression 
that he gives of it. But be this as it may, the poem regarded asa 
literary effort rises above the level of minor poetry and warrants good 
hopes for tho author, Oaly let him beware of haste. Thick volumes of 
verse like this ought to be the product of many years. 

Cues from All Quarters. By a Clerical Recluse. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) —The “ Clerical Recluse” has made very good use of his 
time, except, perhaps, in that he might have with advantage have 
| bestowed a few minutes in choosing or inventing a more intelligible 
| title. He muses and moralizes on various subjects about “ Solitude ip 
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out “Gout ”—to take two of his essays at random—getting 


——————— 
Crowds,” ab “meen 
his “cue ” from some passage well known or otherwise in literature, or 


from some sight that has occurred to him in his rambling, or from some 
other “ quarter,” whether of hearing or sight. But who is to understand 
all this when, for instance, he runs down the list of “ principal works of 
the season ” which Mr. Mudie commonds to the notice of his customers ? 
After all, it is only a special uso of the title of a book to conceal its 
subject. So much having been said, wo have nothing but praise to give 
to the very delightful volume before us. Tho author shows a wide 
reading, chiefly among modern writers; but with so much reference to the 
ancient as to give a welcome spice of scholarship to his writing, and his 
criticism on men and things is always kindly and wise. For the most 
part, indeed, he drops his own porsonality, and introduces us to a 
number of pleasant acquaintances, most of whom wo know by name, but 
of whose wit and wisdom we are glad to know something more. Yet 
ho can speak on occasion, as when, for instance, he gently laughs at a 
certain popular essayist for the polite periphrasis by which he expresses 
Deity,—for saying that some specially gracious person must have had 
help “from a certain Quarter,” the word being duly honoured with its 
capital. Would not Thackeray, by the way, have used the plural? In 
short, Cues from All Quarters is eminently readable, and readable— 
no slight recommendation—whenever you choose to take it, wherever 
you open it, and for as long as you choose to keep it. 
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Beeton's Medical Dictionary, 12mo. 









Bowering (L.), Eastern Experiences, SV0,......:+.sssesssessesssesesseees (King & Co.) 16/0 
Bucbeim's (Dr.), Deutsches Theater, part 3, 12mo (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Call (W. M.), Golden Histories, &., 12m00............. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 5/0 

(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 


Carlyle’s Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell, vol 3 
Garlyle's Works,— jeneral Index to Library Ed, 8vo. 
Carr (R.), The Four-fold Bond, 18M0..........se.serseeeerees coven 
Field (Kate), Pen Photographs of Dickens’ Readings, cr 8vo.... ..(Lriibner) 4/6 
Giberne (Miss), Aimée, a Story of the Reign of James IT., 12mo ..,......(Seeley) 5/0 
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Keary (A.), Clemency Franklyn, 12mo........... ..--(Macmillan) 2/6 
Kingsley (H.), Hetty, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Bradbury, Evans, & Co.) 5/0 
Knatchbul!-Hugessen (E. H.), Moonshine, Fairy Tales, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 5/0 
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Life and Reign of Edward L, cr 8vo 
Lockyer (L.), A Child's Infl , 12mo (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Macmillan (H.), The Ministry of Nature, 12M0 ..........cecceseeceeeeeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Meredith (George), Adventures of Harry Richmond, 3 vols (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 
Parr (Mrs.), Dorothy Fox, 12mo ........ (Strahan) 6/0 
Raphael of Urbino, and his Father, Giovanni Santi, by Passavant..(Macmillan) 31/6 














Richards (A B.), So Very Human, a Tale, 3 vols cr 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Sargant (W. L.), Essays of a Birmingham: Manufacturer. .(Williams & Norgate) 7/6 
Geeret (The) of Long Life, CF 890  ..c.cecccccovceccescovceccevcecccesessceseces (King & Co.) 5/0 
Smedley (M. B.), Linnet’s Trials, 12mo (Strahan) 5/0 
Thackeray (W. M.), History of Pendennis, &c., cr Svo...... (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 5/0 


Thudichum and Dupré, Origin, Nature, and Varieties of Wine, 8vo (Macmillan) 25, ¢ 





Transactions of the Clinical Society of London, vol 4, 8VO ...........(Longman) 7/6 
Vaughan (C. J.), Family Prayers, 12mo. (Strahan) 36 
Verne (J.), A Journey to the Centre of the Earth, cr 8vo...... (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches Painted from Nature, folio ............ (Low & Co.) 70/0 


White (J. T.), Grammar-School Texts,—Virgil’s A2neid, bk 2,18mo (Longman) 1/0 
Whitney (A. D.), Real Folks, 12mo (Low & Co.) 3/6 
Wright (T.), The Homes of Other Days, roy 8V0..........00..0000+8 peenevecel (Triibuer) 21/0 
Wright (W.), Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, &c., 2 vols (Williams & Norgate) 25/0 
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To CorrEsronvENTs.— |Ve are asked to give once more the address of 
Mrs. Vicars, the Home, Albion Hill, Brighton, to whom subscriptions for 
the Refuge may be sent. 








Now realy, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, 1s Sd. 


Try vv r vr 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New Metnop of Curg, 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post, 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used." —Spectator. 
“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
gg to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”—Chemical News, March 
7 4004, 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 


L oR A L U M, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 








C H 


CHLORALUM 1S THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 


CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WixcuEsTer STREET BUILDINGS. 





M. A. VERKRUZEN (Grower's Agent, &c.) 


Respectfully calls attention to his Fine and Extensive Stock of 
7 \g \¢ “4 
PURE AND SELECT GERMAN WINES, 
Which he has personally selected at the residences of the different growers. All 
grades, from the light and refreshing dinner sorts to the grandest dessert selections, 
are supplied by him in their native purity, at prices varying from 17s 6d to 1503 per 
dozen, packing, &e., included. 

For real elegance and delicacy of flavour no Wines equal them. The curative 
properties of certain sorts in cases of Stone, Gravel, Gout, Dropsy, Rueumatism, 
&e., &c., are invaluable. 

Nothing is so refreshing, nothing gives such zest to a meal. 

The highest testimonials from eminent members of the faculty forwarded by 
post, with price list on application. 

Choice Sherries, Ports, Champagnes, Clarets, &c., at lowest prices, 
WHOLESALE DEPOT—3 FELL STREET, WOOD STREET, E.C. 
Where the Wines may be tested. 

Terms—cash. Cheques crossed Bank of England. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corver OF Cuancery LAN&), LONDON, B.C. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 





30 


Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... oe ove ore eee oe . 

Supertine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ons oa ren on - 4/0 
Supertine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) —.., ove - 490 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... on oe ie we 8 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream... .. a ho ae - 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... o- ove ove on was ose ve —- we 6/6 
Letter Paper for Secribbling ae PRE plain, 40; ruled do. 4/6 


New “Vellum Wove Club-Houso” Note aa om . five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 46, 5,6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3,6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge i by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





N OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 

_and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning beiug required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the sama as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a tixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 









charges for DRESSMAKING, 
s. s. & 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleove Liming .......cc0ecee 3 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of | Silk Low Body aud Sleeve Lining 5 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6) Lawn Body Lining ..............e0008 1 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Lining .... -1 0 
Skirt into Band _ .........c00.s0.0008 - 7 6 | Silk Facing... - 1 105 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0)| Petersham Rib ing... 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with | Petersham Waistband, Oovered 
Alpaca Pocket ...........0:00-0000 mm 2 6 Crape and Rosette .........c00e0 2 6 
Mounting do, do., with Black Silk Making Garibaldi....... 6 0 
Pocket .....0..0+ reenninneimieen 2 6| Making Low Bodice. ~6 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6) Sundries.............. Seoecencvecescessecee 1 ¢ 
Silk Body Lining.............. Secewaeces 5 6, Tucker, Braid, aud rrimmings extra, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, Loudyn. 
JAY'S. 


THE BATHS, ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA: 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL. 


The Ozonodized and Iodine Baths, in addition to their curative properties, ara 
pronounced by all who have tried them to be the most perfect and luxurious baths 
in the world. Amongst many of the more recent testimouials we have selected the 
following :— 





From his Grace the Duke of Neweastle. 
« The Granville, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Tuanet, October 12, 1871. 
“T have been in a great many baths, both in this country and abroad, and I have 
never found uny to compare with those at this hotel. Tae water apparatus for 
douches, &c., is unequalled, and the comfort of the Uzone Buths indescribable. 
“ NEWCASTLE.” 





’ “0 ch .14T 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SEDADENT. 
THE CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s 1jd; post free, 1s 3.1 

This extraordinary application, marvellous in its effects, gives immodiate relief 

without injuring the tooth, and forms a temporary sivppiug. 
Prepared only by 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 


64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., ) (Established 1315.) 
(Their only Establishments), 





Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 
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MORELLA CHERRY 








Clarets.—T. 0. Lazenby.—Champagnes. 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 273 
No.3, Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- | 


fession in preference to French Brandy, Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO. 
Royal Irish Distillerics, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}d.a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &¢. 





CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory aud Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


§ pte CRYSTAL GLASS (ss 


Kk‘ AHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole 


some than the fluest Couguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Stree Oxford 
Street, W. 


BRANDY. 
SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes Wine in many households; is 
much favoured by Sportsmen, and is also recom- 
meéuded by the medical profession as a valuable Tonic 
in cases of weakuess. Order of any Wiae Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 423 per 
dozea, cash. Carriage paid 
WHITENHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
h for immediate use, aud most nutritious, Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at $ and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


YIBERIAN RUGS for DINING- 
A ROOMS, LIBRARIES, &c., in a variety of sizes, 
quaint in design, and rich in tring. Prices from 
25s. Indian, Chinese, aud Japanese Warehouse, 117, 


119 Regent Street. 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


SUPPLY YOUR BOYS WITH THE 
VOLTA-ELECTRIC PENHOLDERS, 
THEREBY INSURING 
STRENGTH TO THEIR WRISTS AND FINGERS, 
AND EFFECTUALLY PREVENTING CRAMP. 

Price 1s 6d per box, with one dozen Pens, 








ISAAC JACOBS, PATENTEE, 153 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
THE a 


ALEXANDRA‘ PALACE 
AND MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 

THAT THE 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
WILL” BE CLOSED 
On TUESDAY, tue 31st INST. 
By Order, 

THOS, DIXON, 
Secretary. 

5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C. 
London, 17th October, 1871. 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur-. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 








ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
tat AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED 1826, 

Income, £216,718. 

Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 

1 THREADNEEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LD Yrerian LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“ The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
LA. COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London, 
Established 1824, Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


|) PALA COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, aud adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


SAUCE. 





LZ A and PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.") 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
niume, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 138 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ L/izabeth Lazenby.” 
R. PARIS'S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
possessing highly reanimating properties, they will be 
found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s Gd, 15s, and 32s; by post 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 35s, by 
E. Cleaver, 63 Oxford Street, London ; and Westmacott, 
17 Market Street, Manchester 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derfal liquid. It is now offered to tha public in a more 
soncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 53,73 6d, and 153 each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers ani Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility,and Faculty: 
\ R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
N London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 











MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


JAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Uair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
3A LDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandrilf. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





INDIA OFFICE, 27th Se 
. x 27 ptember, 187] 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL, of 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that i 
Indian Public Works Department of Assis % the 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4,200 (about ry A 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such 0) er 
as may be found duly qualified. Candidates 

For further particulars apply by let 
Secretary, Public Works Departinent, Indie omy, SW. 
I ADIES’ ED UCATIONAL 

if ASSOCIATION, LONDON, . 

The Courses of Lectures to Ladies, by P; 
University College, on Mathematics, Physicn ars be 
Chemistry, Architecture, Latin, English, Preat 
Italian, and German Languages and Literatures Pre 
losophy of Mind, Jurisprudence, and Constituti - 
History, will begin at University College on and " 
pee October 30. The Evening Course of English 

iterature will be continued at the Coll 
days at 6 p.m. . a 

Prospectuses, class tickets, and free tick 
oa ag of each Course, to be had tine 
Sec., J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford § 4 
Park, W. oan Hyde 


y to the 


aie 
MHE LITERARY MACHINE 
(Patented), for holding the book, writing-4 

lamp, meals, music, &c., in any position, and re ee 
the face from the fire. As used by Princess Lowe 
Easily applied to a bed, sofa, or easy-chair, Invaluable 
to invalids, students, or aged persons. Admirab] 
adapted for India. A most useful and elegant gif 
Price 20s, 50s, and upwards, Lamps 8s and 17s Hy 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis, , 
55 Mortimer Street, W. 








—_——$_ mm 
DELICATE and CLEAR COM. 
Ps PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 
sli es # beats sce 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alteratiya 
draught, aud from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion aad assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists, 
. stig ecomm eam eas i 
K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
wy DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Astuma, &., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in Boxes, Ig 14d, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


DP X£FoRDs FLUID MAGNESIA, 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
apericut for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; aud of all other Caemists throughout 
the world. 


OGS OUT of CONDITION 

are promptly RESTORED by NALDIRE’S 
POWDERS, which remove Worms, give Tone to the 
Stomach, and produce first-rate condition. Price 2s, 
3s 6d, 5s; of all Chemists, or of BARCLAY and SONS’ 
¥5 Farringdon Street, Loudon. 





MI ADAME VALERY’S COLOURING 
p i CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied oa 
for gradually imparting to grey bair its natural colour; 
its effects are wonderful. In pots 3s 6d and 5s 6d. 
The NEOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 
hair. In bottles 4s 6d aud 8s 6d. These preparations 
contain no lead. 
VALERY & Co., General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. 








f OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—COUGHS, INFLUENZA.—The soothing pro- 
perues of these medicaments render them well worthy 
of trial in all diseases of the respiratory organs. © 
common colds and iniluenza, the Pills, taken internally, 
and the Ointment rubbed over the chest and throat, 
are exceedingly efficacious. When influenza is epide- 
mic, this treatment is the easiest, safest, and surest. 
Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, remove all obstacles 
to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve the 
over-gorged air-tubes, and render respiration free, 
without reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, & 
depressing the spirits; such are the ready means of 
escaping from suffering when aifilicted with colds, 
coughs, brouchitis, and other chest complaints, by 
which the health of mauy is seriously and permanently 
iujured in most conntries, 








GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 





OZOK 


FOR BALL ROOMS BURN FIELD'S NEW 


CANDLE. 


ERIT 





“A beauty never known to bend.”—Vide Judy, December 21st, 1870—and giving the most brilliant light ; in all sizes, from all dealers. 
ec - = nr? 





BREIDENBACH’S 





MACASS 


ARINE OIL, 


FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND STRENGTHENING THE HAIR, SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


1578 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND 


WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distillerios 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AN D RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


382 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EstTABLisHep 1792.) 


en eee - * a 
FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 














OCTOBER BREWINGS. 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 


WM. 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 
perkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks. 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
LonDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK _ (Registered.) 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK. 

DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, 1s 4d a pound. 

DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,”’ Is and 2s a Bottle. 

DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘‘ BROMATINE,”’ a Cocoa deprived of its Superfluous 


Butter, 6d a packet. 
MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


RSON’S PAINT | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
¢ A PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, ri E P P S ? S C O C O A. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of BREAKFAST. 


OUT-DOOR WORK. Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
| JAMES EPPS &CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London 


It is especially applicable to earner S 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND — = 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, LonvON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 














~ ‘ > ™ P : i = 7 rm eee 
CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
AGENTS FOR THE oe vende & a cena yg 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. | - . —_—_ -—____ —_ -___ 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. | ] 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 

BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a very large 

assortment of 150 patterns on show, from Ls to £45, 

] EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM 8. 

| BURTON, 

For Bedsteads. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LIONEL ann ALFRED PYKE, 
S01 PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REGISTERED 


Wide—) 3ft. (4f.-Gin) 5ft. 














\£s.d. £8. d/ £8. 4. 
Best Alva Under Mattresses .. 








“ = = _ as | B ; Mat wee} 116). 16. |. 18. 
any ae hay AN-GOLD” joie Wout nce net ab et at 
SLLERY. | endo eee 210 134 1: 

The only Imitation equal in appearance to omy ae an wae 1 5 4 H i ‘ 14 é 
18-carat Gold, een —— S25 S 5: 


Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s; B sters, 6s to 
32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; ae Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 10s 6d 
AND 63 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. See eee 

I< aol eee Sy Oe FEF: RNITURE for Bed-rooms and 

Cc TORT Fi Vr * Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 

(By Pagan 2 - ay eee t) | woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 
y Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. me TET Ww TING : 

shyt tly ty | [FURNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 

A I D = i An assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 

J " * ERMA N, Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 

e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 


Article of Dining-Room Furniture is on view in the 

SeCRANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS large Furniture Show-Room. 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. : YASY © 2S ve selecti 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING _ CaaS Ay tongs ettestion, Soom 

CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up ee cosas — sanibiiae 
and down stairs, | ( NILT CHIMNEY & PIER GLASSES, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and JU sa large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. 

WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. Catalogues post free. 














PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. | W ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
(eee 
containing upwards of 850 Llustrations of his uuri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 

1 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
WORLD, to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
5 

large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 

| railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
STEEL PENS 
i We , 1a, 2,5, £4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place ; 
| undertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26, aud 27 BERNERS STREET, 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. | OXFURD STREET, W. 


\ TOUOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
| ate — r. 





TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
NOVEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 








NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 


| PORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions, 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Sent free on application to JoHN B. R&YNOLDS, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per ceut. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 64; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
oflice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oltice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. awe 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
“4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand 8S WELLLNGof the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London. 


rNHE HUMAN FRAME is liable to 

many Ailments, and those of the LUNGS appear 
to be the most dangerous iu damp, fuggy weather, aad 
during the WINTER months, 

SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR 

is admirably adapted to ease the breathing, loosen the 
phiegm, abate fever, allay the tickling which occasions 
the cough, without tightening the chest; while in 
chronic disorders, as periodical coughs or inveterate 
asthma, it is equally valuable in its effects, though of 
course longer perseverance in the use of the medicine is 
required. Prepared with great care by T. ROBERTS 
and COU., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and 
can be obtained of all respectable Medicine Vendors ia 
the kingdom, in bottles at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d each. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general touic, The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains suficieat Quiuine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WLNE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least vas uaprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudou, Agents—E. 
Lewis aud Cv., Worcester. 
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Price 3s 6d. 
OHN JERNINGHAM'S JOURNAL. 
His Courtship and Early Married Life. 
Price 1s. 
OISONING and PILFERING. The 
Gross Adulteration of Food. 
London: LONGMANS and Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, price 8s 6d, 
BOROUGH of BIRMINGHAM. 
EPORT of the SEWAGE INQUIRY 

COMMITTEE. Presented to the Council on the 
8rd of October, 1871. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Birmingham: CorNIsH BroTisrs, 37 New Street. 


Seventh Thousand, 21s, 70 plates, 4 coloured. 
. ee to WORK with the MICROS- 
COPE. By Dr. Beate, F.R.S. A manual of 
microscopical manipulation; directions for examining 
objects under the highest powers, and for taking 
photographs. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 
yr, LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
IFE THEOR IES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. With six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
J. aad A. CHURCHILL 


By ‘Dr. BEALI E, F. RS. 
HE MYS TERY of LIFE, in reply to 


Dr. Gull. 33 6d. Two Coloured Plates. 
J, and A, CHURCHILL, 


[ss BRADDON'S 








NEW NOVEL 





The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
AUDLEY'S SECRET,” &e. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 

HE LOVELS of ARDEN. 


* Miss Bra. ldon’s best novel.”"—Athenvum, Oct. 14. 


Now re? eady, pri ce 6d, 
HE RELATIONSHIPS which BAR 
MARRIAGE considered Seripturally, Socially, and 
Historically: being a respectful Address to the Non- 
conformist Ministers of Engiand 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
EDMONSTON and Dovenas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and ( 04 London. 


Just published, Svo, price 1s. 


| ag JAMES MARTINE AU. “WHY 
DISSENT? 


An Address at the opening of the 


SESSION 1871-72 of Manchester New College, London, | §, 


October 2, 1871. By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, 


“LADY | 


By Ministers of the | 


WILLIAMS and NorGAre, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 


and 2) South Frederick Street, Edin- 


Garden, London : 
; JOHNSON and Raw- 


burgh ; WHITFIELD, 173 Strand 
SON, Manchester. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 63 6d. 


YSTERIES 
ELEMENT: in connection with Dreams, Som- 
nambulism, Trance, Vital Photography, Faith and 
Will, Anesthesia, Nervous Congestion, and Creative 
Second 








Function. Modern Spiritualism Explained. 
Edition. By Ropert H. CoLLYeR, M.D., Discoverer of 
Anesthesia. 


London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 6 Strand, 


T ONDON LI BRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Es 
This Library contains 85.000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; t 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
INETEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS will open on 
Monday, October 30th. at the FRENCH GALLERY 
120 Pall Mall, from half-past 10 till 5 o'clock. Admis- 
sion Is. Catalogue 6d. 


C OLLEGE for 
at HITCHIN. 

The object of this institution is to provide for womena 
systematic education equivalent to that afforded by the 
Universities to men. 

It is intended to remove the College from the house 
in whichit is temporarily carried on at Hitchin, to a 
permanent building in a more convenient situation in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge. 

Funds are urgently required for building and other 
preliminary expenses. 


° 





WOMEN 


of the VITAL! 


Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Eutry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property : Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every invesiment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition. 





CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, | 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 


Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and | 


Yield per Cent, on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d, 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent, Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 


| of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 


events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 33 6d. 





London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn B roker, 1 Austinfriars, E.C. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
{ees TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
ti for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS 
1. “ Goop-Bye, SWEETH EART!" By Rhod. Broughton, 
Author of “ Cometh up as a Flower"’ and * Red as 
a Rose is She.” Chapters 18, 19, and 20, 
2. THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 
3. How Meo VARALLA WON His Fiast Love. 
4. THROI GH THE PARKs. 
5. NEPTUNE’S TOWER, 
Hawk.” 
6. A CHAPTER ON CURATES, 
7. TORQUATO TASSO. 
8. OuGHt We TO Visir Her? By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of “ Arciie Lovell.” 
Chap. 6l. Along the Railroad to Ruin. 
— 62. Fast and Loose with Destiny. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


rok CHEAP ~ COPIES of ~ GOOD 
BOOKS—Second-hand, New, at reduced rates, 
and Handsomely Bound Books; also, Cheap Village 
Libraries—see BULL'S CATALOGUE, gratis and post 
free upon application.—9 Wigmore Street, t, W. 
| E SOIR: the Paris Ev vening News- 
4 paper, is published three hours later than any 
other Paris paper, and is forwarded to England by 
the evening mail. It contains the latest intelligence of 
all descriptions. The principal editors (who write 
solely for the *SOTR”) are Hector Pessard, Edmond 





| About, Edmond Villetard, Etienne Junca, A. Wachter, 


Alphonse Daudet, &¢., &c. 


A New Novel by Erckmann-Chatrian will be com- 
| 


menced on November 1 


Contributions may be paid to the Treasurers, H. R. 


Tomkinson, Esq., 24 Lower Seymour Street, London, 
W., and F. Seebohm, Esq., Hitchin; or to the * Col- 
lege Committee" Account, at the London and County 
Bank and its Branches. 











BEFR. BOGIGHON ... coscocescrcccoccsccsscvscevscecoeL 1,000 
Mrs. Manning . - 200. 
: ee 150, 
James Heywood, E » 150 
Miss Eccles ........ a - lo? lds 
Very Rev. Dean Alford. - 100, 
Lady Goldsmid ........ » 100 
Lady Augusta Stanley - 100, 


Right Hon. W. F. Cowper Temple, M.P. 100, 
&c., &., &e. 
Further information may be obtained from the Hon. 
on Miss Davis, 17 Cunningham Place, Loudon, 


Subscriptions for one year, £3 63 ; six months, £1 14s ; 
three months, 17s 6 

Sole Agents in England for Subscriptions and 
Advertisements: DAViges aud Co,, ¥ 
Cornhill. 


Ss [ENTIFIC PRESEN'T'S. — Collec- 
tions to Illustrate “LYELL'S ELEMENTS of 
iEOLOGY,” and facilitate the important study of 

Mineral zy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, 

to 1,000 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, 

Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, (teological Maps, 

Hammers, all the recent ney tions, &e., of 
J. TE ANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 

Strand. Private instruction is anon in Geology and | 

Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, P. G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


STRONOMICAL  CURIOSITY.— 
Z A CHART, showing all the 324,000 stars in 
Argelander’s series of 40 full-sheet charts, or twice the 
number counted by Sir William and Sir John Herschel, 
in their famous star gauges. Drawn by R.A. Procror, 
B.A., F.R.AS.; and photographed by A. BroTners, 
5. Eleven inches in diameter. Alsoa Key Map 
he same size (photo-lithographed) and letterpress 
es m. Price 6s 6d, free by post. 

A. BR OTHERS, 14 St, Ann's Rquare, Manchester, 


















SEASON 1871-72. 
NV ICE .—For Tariff of the HOTEL 
L DES ANGLAIS—the new first-class hotel 
facing the sea, and under English management— 
address the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Com- 


pany, 80 Coleman Street, Loudon, E.C.; or to the | 
| Hotel, Nice. 


rTNAE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of tive 

acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 

The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contains 240 apartments, Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice. 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


By the Author of ** Wild asa | 


Finch Lane, | 


7 - r 

| | iene QU ARTERLY R EVIEW, No, N 

| 262, is published THIS Day, 0 
CONTENTS. 

. SPIRITUALISM AND ITS RECENT Converts, 

| 2. BYRON AND TENNYSON, 

BEER-BREWING AND PUBLICHOUSEs, 

GUICCIARDINI'S PERSONAL AND Potrticar 

CONTINUED MISMANAGEMENT OF THE N _ ORS. 

INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLIES, 

JOWETI’S PLATO. 

ARMY ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMEY 

ya nmi T 

), Tue INTERNATIONALE AND THE Comat NE. Poucy, 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street, 


90 1 50 90 80 


rPXUE EDINBURGH REVIE\ I 
| [ CCLXXIYV., OCTOBER, verdad --o. No. 
CONTENTS. 


JOWETT’S TRANSLATION OF PLATO, 
ENGLISH GUILDS. 
EUROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN INDIA, 
GAME AND GAME LAWs. 
Soutu AFRICA AND HER DIAMOND Fiexpg, 
. ESSAYS ON THE TENURE OF LAND, 
Tue INNs OF COURT AND OF CHANCERY, 
THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 
THE SESSION AND ITs LESSONS. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A.and¢, 
BLACK, 7 


Busckwoops MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1871. No. DCLXXIIL 23 6d, 


| 
| 


PAP PH Mr 


= 


Farr TO § 

A CENTUR 
Taylor Coleridge. 

NINE IDYLLS OF BION. 

| Notes ON Fortresses. By a Historian. 

More Rosa pi RoMA.—The Mausoleum of Hadrian, or 

| the Castle St. Angelo. aes If. 

| Frencu Home Lire.—No, I.—Servants. 

| THe MAIb OF SKER.—Part IV. 

Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





GuReat POETS.—No. 1V.—Samng 











HE ART-JOURNAL for “NOVEM. EM- 
BER (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
FB LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
. The FORTUNE-TELLER, after J. Puriurp, B.A, 
A BY-PATH to CHAMOUNL, after J. W. Incusotp, 
’ The CORONATION of the VIRGLN, after G. Da 
UDINE. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—The State ‘ly Homes of 
Eng gland: Cassiobury, by S.C. Hall, F.S.A.,, illustrated; 
Tse of Plants and Flowers in Gon iment, by Miss 
. T. Smith; Museums of England: Cirencester 
Museum, by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated ; In- 
ternational Exhibition at Vienna; the International 
| Exhibition—Sculpture; Schools of Art; Celebrated 
Churches of Europe, by James Dafforne, illustrated; 
the Past and the Future of International Exhibitions; 
Loan Exhibition of Drawings, &c., &. 
| With this Number is issued Part VII. of the ILLUS- 
| TRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
| EXHIBITION, 
*,.* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth. 
London: Virtus and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
| J 145, for NOVEMBER, price 1s. 
| CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER 
1. “A WEEK IN THE WEsT. From a Vagabond's Note- 
| book.” Part IIT. 
2. “Parry.” Conclusion. 
3. “THe EARLY History OF OXFORD.” 
Green. Part [L—Town and Gown. 
4. “Tue History OF A Supposep CLASSICAL FaaG- 
MENT.” By Robinson Ellis, M.A, 
5. “ KHISMET.” 
6. “Two Homes.” A Sonnet. By A. L. 
“AMERICAN EXPERIENCE IN THE RELIEF OF THB 
Poor.” By James Bryce. 
8 “PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF Fiery YEARS’ Res!- 
DENCE IN IRELAND.” By John Hamilton of St. 
Parts V — VL. 
LES AND ARMY ORGANIZA- 








By J. B. 


Ernan’s, 

9. “THE AC ‘TUMN MANGU 
TION. 

The December Number of MAC MILL AN’S MAGA- 

hapters of a new 









ZINE wi ill contain the opening Cc 

Story, “BET WEEN THE HILLS.” by EANOR A. 
TAYLOR; to be rtly followed by “T iE “RE MARE- 
ABLE ADVENT RES OF A pHAEL \N.” By the 


Author of “ A Daughter of Heth.’ 
MACMILLAN and Co., London; sold by all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations, 





| "Ready this day, 18, No. 143. 
Sine CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
)VEMBER, with Illustrations by S. L. FiLvEs 


~— | and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


CONTENTS. 
Lorp KitcosbBin. (With an Llustration 
Chapter 56. Before the Door. 
— a7 A Doctor. 
- . In Turkey. 
59, A Leiter-Bag. 


UNE Per TROLEUSE. A Souvenir of Versailles. 
PRINCESS GALLITZIN. 
DRAVIDIAN FOLK-SONGS., 
PEOPLE | HAVE HATED. , 
| Tue ADVENTURES OF Harry Ricumonp. (Withao 


| Illustration.) 
Chapter 55. — Return to England. 
—_ 56. net an 
om 57. enn t's Heroism. 
— 53 My Subjection 
— 59.1 meet my First Playfellow and take 
my Punishment. 
— 60. Conclusion. 
Sura, ELDER, anc nd Co »., 15 Wi ater! 











Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Llustrations, 63. 


pst and PRESENT; or, Social and 
R ligio us Life in the North. By H. G. Rep, 
“Life of the Rev. 


{ 


Author of “Lowland Legends, 
John Skinner,” &ec. 

EpMONSTON and DouGLas, Edinburgh. 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND C0.’S LIST. | 


| 
| 


Illustrated and other Works for | 











New 
the Season 1871-2. 

UNDER the BLUE SKY: Open-Air | 
Studies of Men and Nature. By CHARLES Mac KAY, 
Author of * ——- from the Antique vices of 
the Crowd,” Small post Sve, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

ENTS ot troductors rue Road - Mender — | 
sappy Jack— Language of Animals—The Intelli- | 
Pr of Plants—Country and Town Sparrows—Poor | 





nce Of . ? 4% 
ge f Trees—Mr. Plant. the English Peas- 




















—A Lover 
Seed v Pe a fo Feet—A Wit and a Poet—Ice— 
Mr. Gomm’s -e of the Po r—Music and Misery 
jn London— Mir 1 of the Million—Flies and Mos- 
quitoes—The Pt :—Tho Left | 
Hand: a Plea fo the ul Mighty 
Lower Creati A Speei- 


t of th. 
ity—The Alphabet of | ver 
pe of New Myth ic Dictionarv—Growth of a 


London Myth—New “7 rht: nanOldSua ‘t—On some 

Popular and Unt opular Poets. (Ready this day. 
Super-royal 4 », handsomely bound, 25 

FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian | 


Iustrated by 12 large Designs in Colour, 









ANDERSEN. ¥ 

after Original Drawings by E. V. B. Text newlyTrans- 

lated by H. L. D. Ward & pw a Plesuer. (You. 1 
Imperial folio, with Texts complete, £3 10s. 


CARL WERNER’S NILESKETCHES. 
Painted from Nature during his Travels through 
Egyrt. The first of series of Water-colour Draw- 
ings in pe rfect fae-simile of the » Originals, mounted 
on strong English cardb ward, large folio, 23 inches 
by 17} inches. with Preface an i Descripiive Text by 
Dr. A. B. Brebm and Dr. Dumichen. 


ILLUSTRATIONS to 
FAUST. By Pau Konewka, Author of Ilustra- 
tions to Shakespeare's * Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
“Falstaff and his Companions,” &e. The English 
Text from Bayard Tavlor’s Translation. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra. 10s Gd. The Illustrations are very finely 
finished Si/houettes (This day. © 


$ST.GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 
Eighteen Views, printed in Permanent Pigments by 
the Woodbury P rocess, with Descriptive Letter- press 
by JOHN Harnineron, Author of “The Abbey and 
Palace of Westminster.” Dedicated by special per- 
mission to the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of 
Windsor. Imp. 4to, cloth extra, £3. [Nearly ready. 


GEMS of DUTCH ART. Twelve 
Photographs from Engravings in the British Museum, 
By STEPHEN THOMPSON, with Des 

ress by G. W 
useum, Super-royal dtu, cloth extra. 


VIARDOT—The WONDERS of 
SCULPTURE. Uniform with “The Wonders of 
Italian Art,’ &c. Square 8vo, with numerous IIlus- 
trations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


SUN PICTURES. Twenty Heliotype 
Illustrations of Ancient and Modern Art, with dese rip- 
tive Letterpress. 21s. *,* Dedicated by special permis- 
sion to H.R.H. the Princess Louise. [Nearly ready. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the 
Journal of a Girlin her Teens. Edited by the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Forming Vol. 3 of 
the “John Halifax Series.” With Illustration by 
Sydney Halli. (Nearly ready. 

*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


My WIFE and I; or, Harry Hender- 


son's History. By HARRIET Beecuer STOWE, Small 















post 8vo, cloth extra. (/n the press. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The GAY- 
WORTH YS,” “ We GIRLS,” & 


[Vearlu ready, | 


GOETHE'S | 


b riptive Letter- | 
cED, Keeper of the Prints, British | 
[.Vear/y ready. | 


Just ready, 


FAIR sdlied SEE: 


E W. M. LOCKHART, Author of “ Doubles and Quits.” 


By LAURENC 


a Novel. 


Originally Published in Biackwood’s Magazine, 


3 vols. post Svo, price £1 11s 6d. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THREE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 


* Archie Love!l,” &c. 3 vols. 


DENE HOLLOW. 


Lyune,” &c. 3 vols. 


The EMIGRANTS WIFE. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 


By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “East 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


HENRY 


SOTHERAN 





AND CoO., 


[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS), 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE, 


BOOKS EXCHANGED, 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. 





13 GREAT Mann BOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Literary Life y Life of the Rev. 
WILLIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Knightsbridge, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. By 
the Rey. A. G. L'EstrRanGe. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

“ Among other celebrated persons of whom anecdotes 


| and reminiscences will be found in this work are— 


REAL FOLKS. By Mrs. A.D. T. Whit- | 


NEY. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
*,* The above Two Works are copyright. 

The MIDSHIPMAN’S TRIP to JERU- 
SALEM; or, the Adventures of a Cavalcade of 
Eighty-three British Midshipmen and other Naval 
Officers in the Holy Land. By Avoustus A. Lyng, 
BN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. (Vou. 8. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES for 
CHILDREN ; or, Songs for the Nursery. With | 
Notes, Music, and an Account of the Gioose or Ver 
goose Family, and with numerous Illustrations by | 
Henry L. Stephens and Gaston Fay. svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. [Vee wily ready. 

STORIES from OLD EN GLISH | 
POETRY. By ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON Small post 
8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 53. [Vear!y ready. | 

4 NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. By 

J.B. Frisweit. Uniform with “ The Gentle Life. 

The HOME THEATRE. By Mary) 
HEALY. Small post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
33 6d. [Yearly ready. 

JACK HAZARD and HIS FOR TUNES: 
4 Story of Adventure, By J. T. Trownripex. Small 
—" with numerous Illustrations, “cloth extra, 
8 6 

BEN BURTON; or, Born and Bred at 
Sea. By W.H. G. KINGSTON. Small post 8vo. Illus- 
trated by Sydnc y Hall, cloth extr 1, 386d. [Nearly re ady. | 


UNDER the PALMS: a Volume of 





[Vow ready. | 


| 


ane. By bi OMAS STEELE, Ceylon Civil Service; | 
Translator of **An Eastern Love-Story.” &c. Feap. 
8¥0, cloth, [Nearly ready, 






ROCHEFOUCAULD’ S REFLEC-| 


v. TIONS; or, Mo rr ul Sentences and Maxims. (New 
olume of ‘the ~ Bayard Series.") Flexible cloth, 
eXtra gilt, 2s Gd. (Ready. 


ICE: a Southern Night’s Dream. 
Revised Edition. Small post 8vo, with [lustrations, 
cloth extra, 33 Gd. *,* The Zines of Oct. 26 contains 

along and elabor: 

real merits as well as its defects are forcibly pointed out. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and Artiste 


SEARLE, Crown Bu Idings, 188 Fleet Street. 


ate review of this book, in which its | 


Lord Byron, Sheridan, Scott, Crabbe, Coleridge, Moore, 
Rogers, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith. Talfourd, 
Theodore Hook, Dickens, Thackeray, Lockhart, Lady 
Byron, Miss Mitford, Miss Austen, Joanna Baillie, Mrs, 
Siddons, Madame D'Arblay, &c. 


Life and Adventures of Count 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I. 
Edited from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe,” &c. 2 
vols., 8vo, 30s, 

From the Times, Oct. 24.—“ No St. Simon or Madame 
de Sévigné was ever so fortunate in themes as Beugnot, 
and he makes much of them, if not the most, The 
book contains much that is amusing, and a good deal 
that is valuable, and the editor merits our gratitude for 
the idea of presenting it to the English public. The 
book deserves success.” 


Life and Letters of William 
BEWICK the ARTIST. Edited by Tuomas 
LANbseer, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 

“This book is pleasant, agreeable, and readable, and 
contains some amusing anecdotes of remarkable 
people.”"— Backwoods Magazine, 


‘THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady 


BuAKE, Author of “ Claude,” &. 3 vols. 


|The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 


Epwarops, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very interesting novel. We hope it will have all 
the popularity it merits."—Z.raminer. 


‘Hannah. By the Author of 


“John Halifax.” 2 vols. (Vor. 3. 


‘Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. 


“Mr. Hood has written a story which, in many 
parts, is not inferior to the produc tions of any living 
novelist. The characters are ske tched with a masterly 
hand. ‘Love and Valour’ is one of the best novels 
that have been published for a long time.”—/’ost. 


‘The Morrices; or, the Doubtful 
Marriage. By G. t. Lowrtnu, Author of “Around 


the Kremlin,” &. 3 vols. 
“The story is told in a pleasant narrative style.” — 


Atheneum, 
‘Maggie's Secret. By Mary 
2 vols. 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS, 
“A book which everyone should read."—John Bull. 


‘Sun and Shade. By the Author 


of “Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 
“We have thoroughly enjoyed this book.”—F-raminer. 


By Maria M. Grant. 


* An interesting nuvel.”"—J’al! Mall Gazett 





HODDER & STOUGHTON 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :— 


CUES from all QUARTERS; or, 
Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. Crown 
Svo, 7s 6d. 


“A volume of exceedingly clever and original 
CSSAYS..0.06 written with remarkable vigour.”—Graphic. 


The THIRD EDITION of 
MODERN SCEPTICISM: a Course of 
Lectures delivered at the request of the Christian 
Evidence Society, With an Explanatory Paper by 
the Right Rev. C. J. Extioorr, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PHC@NICIA and ISRAEL: the 
Burney Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge 

for 1870. By Avoustus S. WiLkins, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 

BUYING and SELLING and GET- 


TING GAIN. A Pastoral for the Times. By J 
BALpwin Brown, B.A, Price 1s. 


A SECOND SERIES of 
ECCLESIA: Church Problems con- 
sidered in a Series of Essays. Edited by H. R. 
REYNOLDS, D.D. 8vo, 88 6d. 

List oF Writers.—Revs. W: Lindsay Alexander, 
D.D.; Henry Batchelor; R. W. Dale, M.A.; Enoch 
Mellor, A.M., D.D.; H. R. Reynolds, D.D.; Prof. 
Wilkins ; and Josiah Gilbert, Esq. 

A NEW STORY for GIRLS, 
A VILLAGE MAIDEN. By the Hon. 


Ava@usta BeTuc.. Feap. 8yo, 23 6d, cloth elegant. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Life and Work. 
By E. De Pressense, DD. Abridged by the 
Author from his larger Life of Christ, and adapted 
for general readers. Small crown 8vo, 58. 


“On the whole, a most noble contribution to the 
cause of truth, for which the deep gratitude of all 
sincere Christians cannot but be due to its accomplished 
author.”"—Canon Liddon's Bampton Lecture. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 


noster Row. 


CHARITIES IN LONDON. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
I—SOUNDING THE WELL. 

See the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for October. 


HOOKHAM, English and Foreign 
Bookseller, from 15 OLD BOND STREET.—The 
SALE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER, com- 
prising Twelve Hundred Bargains in Modern 
Books, will be ready on Tuesday, the 3lst. Post 
free on application. 

1 CHARLES STREET, GROSVENOR Square, LoNDON, W 
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In a few days will be published, beautifully Illustrated, price 1s, 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEY’s Mag AZINE, 
ENTITLED 

BLADE O GRASS 
In Two Parts, WITH AN INTERLUDE. : 
By B. L. Farseon, Author of “Grif” and “Joshua Maryelj.” 


Now aol, No. 52, for NOVEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated Monthly, Price 1s. 


YY ™" Tr ™— T 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
NOVEMBER. Edited by JOHN MOR ueEY. 
CONTENTS. 
BERKELEY'S Lire AND Writixes. By J.S. Mill. 
ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. By ht fessor ee 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE MENT. By H. Faweett, M.P. 
THE POETRY OF MICHELANGELO. Iter H. Pater. 
THe Parts COMMUNE: a Chapter ‘towards its Theory and History. By Jules | 


‘fusracs sp8. Chaps. XVIL to XX. By Anthony Trollope. UNDER THE RE D 


THe EvsTace DiAMonps. Chaps. XVILto XX. By A | D R A G ON: 
| A NEW NOVEL, “re 


The LIFE of C HA RL ES DIC IX 0 NS. xy | By JAMES GRANT Author of “The Romance of War,” “Only an Ensign,” ge, 
Joun Forster. Vol. I, 1812-18i2. With Portraits and other Illustrations. is now appearing in . 


Demy 8yo. [Jn November. TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


r > Y ‘N abe bt ee ap 
4 ~ 4 .) Ure rv ¢ a ; 
The KERAMIC GALLER} 1 compl ising about | TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
Six Hundred Illustrations of Rare, Curious, and Choie? Eximples of Pottery anc ‘ - 
Porcelain, from the Earlie-t Times to the Present, selecte i by the Author from | The N VE WS >P APE R PRESS: its Ori igin, Progress, and 
the British Museum, the South Kensington Maseum, the Geological Museum, Present Position. By JAwes Grant, Author of © Rand 
and various Private Collections. With Historical Notices and Descriptions. By | “The Great Metropolis.” &., &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. — _ eetons 
WILLIAM CHaAFrers, Author of “Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Z : poet: is . [Yow ready, 
Porcelain,” ** Hall Marks on Plate,” &c, In two handsome volumes, Tt was natural that such a man, to whom the press had been, as it were, the 
[in November, atmosphere he had breathed for half a lifetime, should think of re cording what he 
| personally knew, or bad historically gathered, concerning that unique instit ution,” 


a] +r ~ a YTIATT » 7 —Standard. 

The HIGHL AN DS of C EN rl L AL IN DIA. “ Alike by natural gifts and by a life-long experience, Mr. Grant was especial! 
Notes on their Forests, Wild Tribes. Natural History, and Sports. By the late | qualifled for being the historian of the newspaper At 88." —Elgin Courant, — sf 
Capt. J. ForsytH. With a Mapand Coloured Illustrativas. 1 vol. demy S8vo, “His ex xperience as a writer has been considerable, and his knowledge of th 

(/a November, newspaper press is more extensive than that of most of his ¢ outemporaries, “ 


Athenxum, 
VOLTAIRE. By Joux Morrey. 1 vol. demy| LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Puncy Frrzcerito, 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols, [Vou ready, 
COMPLETION of the LIBRARY EDITION of * Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a clean and tolerably 
~ ' ) r ra r ne hal . correct summary of all that people in general care to kuow about the K Jaa 
THOMAS CARY LE Ss \ ORKS, In Thirty- | Times. y people care to know about the Kembies,”. 
—— Volumes, including Three Volumes of Translations. Demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Maps. | r 
TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. By Movrrnr 


THOMAS CARTY. i KS Wo R Kk S. Library Couurns, Author of “ Tae Vivian Romance,” &., & [Ready this day, 
Edition. A GENERAL INDEX to the first Thirty Volumes will be ready in | The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a yan Novel. By Gronrce 








MR. MORTIMER COLLIN’S NEW NOVEL. 


November. MANVILLE FENN, Author of “Bent, not Broken,” &., &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready, 
LETTERS and EXTRACTS from the TITLE and ESTATE: a New Novel. By F 


LETTERS and OCCASIONAL WRITINGS of | Bsscasten. In vols. eee 
J. BEETE JUKES. Edited, with Memorial Notes, by his Sister. 1 vol. post8vo, |ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 
with a Portrait. [/n November. “Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &e. 3 vols, [Vow ready 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the YEAR| BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRI AL: a New Novel, 
1830, By WILLIAM Nassau Moreswortu. Vol. L, demy 8vo. [Ja November. | By the Author of *Nellie’s Memories,” “ Wee Wille,” &e. In ‘Book this da 
veady (it Y. 


| WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. By the Author 


The SECOND VOLUME of 


The EARTH : a I Jescr iptiv e History of the | of “Recommended to Merey,” &¢, In 3 vols, [Vow ready. 
Sa ne Life of the Globe. By ELIsck Recuivs. LIllust rated by numer- | The CAMBRIDGE FRESHM AN: or Memoir of 
ous } s. Demy 8vo. In the Press. : rls 7 Slay 9 a ¢ 

4 — es Mr. Golightly. By Martin Learanpd. In pti 63. [Vou ready, 


Witl mt 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


The FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE, 
Plain Directions for the Treatment of every Case, and a List of Medicines 


required for any Household. By Gs0rGE FULLERTON, C.M, and M.D., Edin- 
burgh. 1 vol. demy 8yo. (Jn November. 


OUR RAILWAY 


REFERENCE to INVASION, Be ing a Translation of a Memoir entitled “ The 
Training of Railways for War, in Time of Peace.” By Baron MM. Von WEBER, 
K. K. Hoffrath, E ser and State Director of the Railways of the Austrian 
Empire. With an Introduction and Notes by RopertT MALust, M.LC.E,, F.R.S., 
Hon. M. R. Artil, and U.S. Insts, [/a November, 


NOBODY'S FORTUNE 


8 vola. [In November. 


Tb NEW “NOVEL. 
A , “ Ready this day, 3 vols. post Svo. 
SYSTEM VIEWED in|! THE 
ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 






Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


By Epmunp Le ee este ——__—____——- 


In ¢ crown 8vo, pp. 384, price 6s, cloth. 
MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or SCIENCE of MAN, 
kl MBE ERWE L F HO USE te By Ri IBERT Hupson. | £&\ based on Modern Research. By CHARLES Bray, Author of “ The Philosophy 


é | Necessity,’ 
3 vols. [In November. of Necessity,” &c. 

“Physics and metaphysics, physiology and psychology, thus become united, and 
the study of MAN passes from the uncertain light of mere opinion to the region of 
science. "—PREFACE, 

London : ‘Loxem ANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 risen 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. WENDT'S MARITIME LAW. 
| New Edition, meee revised, in 8yo, price 15s. 
Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in circulation at Mudie’s Select Library APERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION ; with Translation 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. These Lists P of the German Mercantile Law relating to Maritime Commerce, By Eayst 
contain nearly every work of acknowledged merit and general interest published | Emin WENDT. 
in England during the past three years. Catalogues revised for NOVEMBER of *,.* This volume wlll be found most useful to mercantile firms in all countries 


Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for sale at greatly where E nglish is spoken, as containing the only translation into that language of 
the German Mercantile Law (Deutsches ° Has ndels-Gesetzbuch) 30 far as that law relates 


*duced prices are also now ready fo ‘livery. These Catalogues e is any 
Reseatairinens ool cantina antineonstarieens (ee 
2 y Pee ; ing: spicing i gthenane sels London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
of Works by the Best Authors in Ornamental Bindings, well ada pted for Gentle- 
men’s Libraries, and Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents 
and School Prizes. 

















WHITE’ S GRAMMAR-SC HOOL TE XTs. 
Now ready in 32mo, price One Shilling each. 


if ORACE, First Book of the Odes, and VIRGIL, Second 


Mopte’s Serect Lrrary (Limited), New Oxrorp STREET. 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| Book of the A2neid ; being the First and Second of a New Series of Gram- 
| mar-School Texts, with Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. Wuits, B.D. Oxon. 
Texts, in continuation of the SERIES, nearly ready:— 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY.—NOTICE. C-ESAR.—Third Book of the Gallic War. 
‘ 5 Sghsct ia NEPOS.—Lives of Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, and Aristides. 
Revised Lists of Books lately added to the English and Foreign Library, and PH EDRUS.—Selection of familiar and usually read Fables. 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at very low prices, are now ready, | OV[p,—Select Myths from the Metamorphoses 
i g 2 ay] 2 e icatio } oii “| § pA é ses. 
and will be forwarded postage free on application. | *,* The Pxospectvs and SpgcimeN may be had on application. 





5 Old Bond S Lon y y F 
36 Old Bond Birest, London. W P. KENNEDY, Manager. London: LONGMAMS, GREEN, and Co., Paterno yster Row. 


ARIS NEW OPERA HOUSE.—See the BUILDER of | OYAL POLYTECHNIC —Professor or PE PPER? S NEW 
THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 44d, for View of the New Opera House and | LECTURE, Gun-cotton, Dynamite, and Lithofracteur, brilliant, noiseless 
Section—The Great High-Farming Controversy—What they are doing in Man- | Experiments and graphic Pictorial [llustrations of the Catastrophe at Stowmarket, 
chester—Model Villages—The Sewage Question—A Workman on Strikes—Dry Rot | Mr. George Grossmith, Jun.’s humorous sketch, The Silver Wedding. The New 
—é&.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, | Ilusion—The Arabian Mystery—Paris in Ruins, 
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————— | 
MESSRS. BENTLEY’S | NEW WORKS. 


| a 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. peasers MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 
OCTOBER—DECEMBER. No. XXIIL of the New Serres, Edited by J. A. FRoupE, M.A, 8yo, price 2s 62. 


| 
| 
CONTENTS, 
| EPORTS ON THE MILITARY Forces or Prussta, &c., 1868-1870, By Baron Stoffel. 
T LOPODEN ISLANDS. By Edmund W. Gosse. 
THE Story or Atcestis. By Horace M. Moule. 
| 
| 












TRIAL OF MARY STUART, SOMETIME QUEEN OF Scots. Edited by Shirley. Part I. 

EricuREANISM, ANCIENT AND Movern. By Francis W. Newman. 

A PILGRIMAGE ON THE AMMER, 

SISTERS AND StsteRuoops, By an English Roman Catholic, 

AMOR IN EXTReMts. 

Mr. D. WiLpeR, OF Boston, U.S. ON GOLD AND CuRRENCY. By Professor 
Bouamy Price. 


the Life of Archbishop Parker : 
Forming the New Volume of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 
By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, Svo, price 15s. 


Holbein and his Tiine. The EDINBURGH REVIEW for OCTOBER. 


By Professor WOLTMANN. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 1 vol. small 4to, No. COLXXIV 8 vo, price 6s, 
y | CONTENTS. 
1, Jowett’s TRANSLATION OF PLATO. 
| 2. ENGLISH GUILDS, 
3. EVROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN INDIA, 


with Sixty Beautiful Illustrations from the Chief Works of Holbein. 








S50 3 >,.; pe P > , 1G ME ANDG : LAWS, 
Lives of the Pi e10¢ es of the House of 5 Sot i ecson aman DIAMOND FIELDS, 
Condé. 6 Essay SON THE TENURE OF LAND, 
7. THe INNS OF COURT AND OF CAANCERY, 


of his 8. Tur COMMUNE OF PARIS, 
9. THE SESSION AND ITS LESSONS, 


| ESSAYS on HISTORICAL TRUTH. — By 
* ege | ANDREW BISSETT. Svo, price le 
Letters and other Writings of the late; *~ dss. Serseets ; 
Edward Denison, M.P. for Newark. AUTHORITY and CONSCIENCE: a Free 
Edited by Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8vo. —— pe wey = be ne ceggg Roesemagy  A and on + names of 
. d . ei lec i 3 OREL, rown SVO, Ce «3 Od, 
“We must, in conclusion, again give expression to the wish that Sir Baldwin ’ ere ee 


Leighton may be authorized to make this most interesting volume public property; | The . P RO BL E M ‘ if the Wo RL D an d the 
ae ad < 


By H.R.H. the Dake D'AUMALE. Translated under the sanction 
Royal Highness, by the Rev. R. BRowN Bortuwick. 2 vols. Syo, price 30s, 





and add to it such documents as will cither make us better acquainted with so noble | 
and chivalrous a man as Mr. Denison was, or introduce us more fully to his | CHURCH RECONSIDERED in THREE LETTERS to a FRIEND. Bya 
thoughts. For all that a mind so earnest, so just, so practical as Mr. Denison’s was SEPTUAGENARIAN. 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


had deliberately thought out must be of real value to mankind. The publication | 
1d be some sort of compensation to the world for his premature and much | T Tel ~ > Y 
peer death.” —Spectator, June 24, 1871. F | EW A LD Ss HISTORY of ISRAE L. Trans- 
lated from the German, Vol. IIL. Tue Risk AND SPLENDOUR OF THE HeBRew 
Monarcuy, and Vol. TV. From THe Disxurrion OF THE MONARCHY TO ITS 
FALL. Edited by J. Esruin CAkreNTER, M.A. Price 21s. 


Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. pean : ; 
nage leona SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their 
SECOND SERIES. Evited by Henry Cuortey. BEARING on CHRISTIAN FAITH and PRACTICE, By the Rey. Rosert 
pe sony #IRDLESTONE, M.A., Author of “ The Anatomy of Scepticism,” &c. 8vo, 
price us. 


Memoirs and Letters of Charles Boner, si» THOMAS ERSKINE MAY'S CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the Accession of George IIL 
(1769 1860). Cabinet Edition (the Third), with a New Supplementary Chapter. 
3 vols. crown 8v¥o, price 18s, 


Author of “ Chamois-Hunting in Bavaria.” 2 yols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 
[Vow ready. 





“These volumes possess an unusual attraction, not only from the variety of their _ ae Soe . . - 
contents and the great number of interesting scenes and of persons eminent in | , PP J S 4 , - ita +) 
literature and politics at home and abroad whom they brings under the reader's eye, | I he ROY A L I N . I I rl rl ON . its I ounde I and 
bat also from the singularly fascinating image which they leave of the character of | its First Professors. By Dr. Bence JoNes, Honorary Secretary. 1 vol. post 

8vo. (Nearly ready. 


| 
letters from that most charming of letter-writers and engaging of women, Miss \ HISTO R Y if th. ( ' ( ITHIC R E VIV AT an 
d , v ( > Ark 1 Alas ¢ 


the subjectof the memoir. The volumes are also enriched by a great number of | 
Mitford."—Dai’y News. 
Attempt to show how far the taste for Medieval Architecture was retained in 


7 England during the last Two Centuries, and has been redeveloped in the 
Ought we to Visit Her ? Present. iBy CHantes L. Eastuake, F.RLB.A, In imperial 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 31s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


By Mrs. Eowarpes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. - - ~ 
oe ee POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


[Vow ready. 
AGES. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., and Eustace Hixton Jones. 
Letters from India. Crown Svo, price 10s 6d. [On Wednesday next, 
By the Hon. Euriy EprN, Authoress of “Up the Country.” 2 vols. crowa 8vo, A G RO [ J P of E NGLISHM Ki N ( 1 795- l § 15) > 
eiees of the Discovery of Photography. By ELizA MeTeyAnp, 8vo, with 2 [lustra- 


Records of the Younger Wedgwoods and their Friends, embracing a History 
tions, price 16s, 


The Fortunate Isles ; or, the Archipelago The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. 


of the Canaries. GeorcGe Hartwic. With 3 Maps and about 80 Lllustrations engraved on 
y y G. Pearson. (0, price 21s. 

By M. Pecot-Ocrer. Translated by Frances Locock. 2 vols. crown 8yo, a eee Serene 

price 21s, 4 7 Pca °C T THQ 

, ‘Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’'S OUTLINES _ of 

ASTRONOMY. Eleventh Edition, as last corrected by the Author, with Plates 

and Woodcuts, Square crown 8vo, price 12s, 


Twenty-Five Years of my Life. 
; ‘ - PAPERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION ; 





By ALPHONSE De LAMARTINe. Translated by the Right Hon. Lady 


HERBERT. 2 vols, with Translation of the German Mercantile Law relating to Maritime 


Commerce. By Ernst Emit Wenvt. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, 
Svo, pri *e 15s, 


TO}, ~ 
INSECTS at HOME; a Popular Account of 
itish Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev 
G. Woop, M.A, F.L.S. With upwards of 700 Lilustrations engraved on 


| 
. > one | . 
Memories of the British Miuseune. | Wood by G. Pearson. 8vo, price 21s. [On November 9. 
| 


“This charming volume, the latest effort of Lamartine’s genius, is @ most 
veracious picture of times singularly pregnant with the interest of romance.”"— 
imes. 


Br 
J 


- r > "st 4 
LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Sir Toomas Watson, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
&e., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Fifth Edition, revised aud enlarged. 
2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Plates, price 36s. 


By Rogert CowraN. With a Photograph of Marochetti's Bust of Panizzi. 
S¥0, price 14s, 





Jer AY 2 ° ? vy ‘ pr 1" s arn . ~ ‘a STATS 
walem: the City of Herod and). 7REATISE on HORSE-SHOEING and 
ve LAMENESS. By Josert GAmGeE, Veterinary Surgeon, Edinburgh. With 


By Waiter Besant, M.A., and E. H. Pater, M.A., Arabic Fellow of St. 55 Llustrations engraved on Wood, Svo, price 15s. 


John's, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. GRAMMA R-SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabu- 


laries. Edited by Joun T. Wurte, D.D., Oxon. 32mo, each TEXT neatly bound 


> 
W anderinas i Tay VW ; in cloth :— 
’ - Wa es HORACE—ODES, Book First, price 1s. 
ops Notes of Two Journeys taken in France and Germany in the Autamn VIRGIL--.E.VE/D, Book Srconp, price 1s. 
of 1870 and the Spring 7 SAMUEL JAMES CAPPE ‘crown 8 peer , ," ° 
iets by e Spring of 1871. By SamvueL JAMes Carrgsr. Crown 8y¥o, CLESAR—GALLIC WAR, Book Turn, price 9d. 
*,* Other Texts in active preparation. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Sireet, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MURRAY’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS, 





2 vols. 


ARISTOTLE. By GEORGE GROTE. 


8yo, 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in all COUN- 
TRIES; their AGe and Uses. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. With 200 
Illustrations. Medium Syo. 


CHARACTER. BySAMUEL SMILES, Author 


of “ Self-Help,” &c. Post 8vo. 


AT HOME with the PATAGONIANS; a 
YEAR'S WANDERINGS over UNTRODDEN GROUND from the STRAITS OF MAGEL- 
LAN to the Rio Necro. By GEORGE C. MUSTERS, R.N. With Map and 
Illustrations. S8vyo. 


NARRATIVE of the FIRST EXPLORATORY 


JOURNEY to HIGH TARTARY, YARKAND, AND KAsHGAr (formerly Chinese 
Tartary), and ReTURN over the KARAKORUM Pass. By ROBERT SHAW, 
British Commissioner in Ladak. With Map and Illustrations. 8vyo. 


The HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, from 


the CONCLUSION of the SEVEN YEARS’ WAR to the Prrsent Tive. By LEONE 
LEVI, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of FRANCE, from 


the ConcoRDAT OF BOLOGNA, 1516, to the RevoLuTION. With an Introduction. 
By Rev. W. HENLEY JERVIS, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 


The CIVIL and POLITICAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the late DUKE of WELLINGTON. Edited by his SON. Vol. IV., 
8yo. 


LIFE and TIMES of HENRY COOKE, D.D., 


President of Assembly's College, Belfast. By his Son-in-law, J. L. PORTER, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism, With Portrait. Svyo. 


TXT + ° . 
ROUND the WORLD ; including a RestpEnce 
IN VicToRIA, and a JourNEY by RAIL across NortTH AMERICA, By A BOY. 
Edited by SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “ Life of George Stephenson.” With 
Illustrations, Post 8vo. 


The CHOICE of a DWELLING: a Practical 


Handbook of useful Information on all Points connected with Hiring, Buying, 
or Building a House. By GERVASE WHEELER. With Plans. Post Syo. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM; his LIFE and TIMES. 


A Sketch of the CourcH and the Empire in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxon. With Portrait. 8vo. 


A BIOGRAPHY of LORD BYRON, and a 


Critical Essay on his place in Literature. By CARL ELZE. Translated with 
the Author's aid, and Edited with Notes. With an Original Portrait. 8vo. 


The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, The 


Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart. F.R.S. Eleventh Edition, 
thoroughly revised. Illustrations. Vol. L, Svo. 


CHRISTIANITY viewed in relation to the 


present STATE of SOCIETY and OPINION. By M.GUIZOT. Post 8vo. 


SCRAMBLES AMONG the ALPS, 1860.69 


Including the First Ascent of the Matterhorn, and the Attempts which Precedeg 
it. By EDWARD WHYMPER. Fifth Thousand. With Maps and 129 Tas. 
trations. Medium 8vo, 21s, [Ready 


The LETTERS of ALEXANDER POpR 


Edited by Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN. Vol. IIL, containing 350 unpublished 
Letters, including 70 recently discovered, giving the secret history of the pub. 
lication of the Pope and Swift Correspondence. Portrait, 8yo. 


An HISTORICAL ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO. 


GRAPHY—BIBLICAL and CLASSICAL. Compiled under the Superintep. 
dence of WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., and GEORGE GROVE. Part L, folio, 


The LOCAL TAXATION of GREAT BRITAIN 


andIRELAND. With anIndex. By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 8yo, 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. A New 
Library Edition, carefully Revised and beautifully priuted, with Portrait, 
Maps, and Plans, 10 vols. demy 8vo. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS of 


NATURALSELECTION. By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. With Answers to Objections raised against the theory of Natura 
Selection, and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. Woodcuts, post 8vo, 


The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J.G. WILKINSON. A NewEdition, With 
Woodcuts, 2 vols. post Svo. 


The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
MODERN EGYPTIANS. ByE.J.LANE. A New Edition. With Woodcuts, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. A New 


and Cheaper Edition, containing the Author's latest corrections and additions. 
Post 8vo. 
To be published as follows :— 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
HISTORY of LITERATURE. 4 vols. 


ere! ro acy 99 ) . 
ESSAYS from “The TIMES. seing Selec- 

tions from the Literary Papers that have appeared in that Journal. By 

SAMUEL PHILLIPS. New Edition. With Portrait. 2 vols. post 8v0. 


A SMALLER ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By 


Rev. W. L. BEVAN. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 


The STORY of the LIFE of WILLIAM WIL- 
BERFORCE, Condensed from the larger Edition, Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Bythe BISHOP of WINCHESTER. With Portrait. Post 8v0. 


By Pro- 


Post 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. 
fessor MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
8vo. 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY of the 


EAST, from the EARLIEest TIME to the CONQUEST OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Woodcuts. lémo. 








JOHN MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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_ 


THE MORMON DIFFICULTY. 


Messrs. STRAHAN and CO. will Publish, in a Few) 


Days, 
small 8yo. 


Ludgate Hill, 27th October. 


56 


SAINT ABE and HIS SEVEN WIVES: a Tale of Salt Lake City. In | 





__————— 


DARWINISM. 


Professor HUXLEY'S Article on “Mr. DARWIN'S The SNOW-FIGHT. 


CRITICS” appears in the “ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ” for NOVEMBER. 





THE 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 


2s 6d Monthly, 


CoNTENTS roR NOVEMBER. 


1, MR. DARWIN’S CRITICS. 


By Professor Huxley. 


9, On the USE of the WORD “PERSON” in LATIN THEOLOGY. By tho Rev, Francis 


Garden. 


3, NEUTRALITY for NEUTRALS. By W. T. Thornton. 


4, DORNER'S HISTORY of PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 
5. The COMPOSITION of the WORKING-CLASSES. 


Engineer ”). 
6, ERASTIANISM. 


By Professor Calderwood. 
By Thomas Wright (‘‘ The Journeyman 


By the Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 


7. The FIRST POINT of the NEW CHARTER. By George Potter. 


& GERMAN THEOLOGY: its Place in the History of Religion. 


By the Rev. John Hunt. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





NEW BOOKS. 





TENNYSON’S SONGS; being a Col- 


lection of Songs and Ballads from the Published | 
Works of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L, Poet | 


Laureate. Square Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 
[Nearly ready. 


ALIBRARY EDITION ofthe WORKS | 
of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. | 


Vol. L, post Syo, 10s 6d. [On November 1, 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, 


to be published at intervals of Oue Month, 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 


ITALIAN NOTEBOOKS of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE, [Yearly ready. 


2 vols, post 8vo. 


The DRAMA of KINGS. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. Post 8yo. [Next weck, 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other 
Stories, By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of 
“Gideon's Rock.” 2 yols. post 8yo. 

[Yearly ready. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. | 


H.R. Hawels, Post 8yo. [Next week. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINA- | 


TION ; being a Collection of Poetical and other | 


Works. By George MACDONALD. Ten Pocket 
Volumes in neat Case, £2 28, 


*s* The Volumes can be had separately. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
LockER, Small 8y0, 6s. 


By Frederick 


By Cc. J. 


Crown 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
| 8vo, 33 6d. 


| FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 
| By the Author of “Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


| 
| This book reveals a rich humanity and flne sym- 
| pathy with the unfortunate. The sketches are graphic 
| and interesting; in some instances, simply musterly.” 
| —Daily Telegraph. 

| “These are ‘Friends and Acquaintances * whom it 
| is good to know, to esteem, to love and honour, for 
their virtues’ sake; and the privilege of meeting such 
in the pages of our author is one for which his readers 
| ought to be thankful."—Dai/y News. 


| 

| FAUST: a Tragedy. 

| WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, 

| Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR, 
8yo, 28s. 


By Johann 
Translated in the 
2 vols. post 


| 

| “ere for the first time can we really see ‘ Faust’ 
reproduced in an English dress as near as it is possible 

| for any one to do 80...... For the future, Mr. Taylor's 
version will doubtless be the accepted translation of 
‘Faust’ for English readers.”"— Westminster Review. 


| “Tt can be safely maintained that the rich and varied 
music of ‘Faust’ has never before been as faithfully 
represented to English ears.”"—Saturday Review, 


DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. Parr. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The Quaker character, though its quaintness and 
simplicity may seem easy enough to catch, requires @ 
| delicate workman to do it justice. Such an artist is 
| the author of ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ and we must thank her for 
| a charming novel. 
ing, and the characters are drawn with a firm and 


| graceful hand. The style is fresh and natural, vigorous 


without vulgarity, simple without mawkishness. Dorothy 


herself is represented as charming all hearts, and she 
! 


will charm all readers.......We wish ‘Dorothy Fox’ 
many editions.” —TZimes. 
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The story is dramatically interest. | 


INTERESTIN G TO THE YOUNG. 


|The MIDDLE AGES, 


INGELOW. 


By Jean 


NESS. By NowrMan MACLEop, 


| 
| The MERCHANT of the WILDER- 


RUPERT GUY. By the Author of 


* Lilliput Levee.” 


| The LIGHTHOUSE DONKEY, 





By the Author of “ Stone Edge.” 


By Georce 


MACDONALD. 


TELLING the TRUTH, By 
MATIHEW Browne. 
The DESERTED SHIP. A Real 


Story of the Atlantic. By CurrLes Hows, Master 


Mariner. 


On the HIGH MEADOWS. By 
the Author of * The Children’s Journey.” 
RHYMES for CHILDREN. By 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


TheGREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. 


I. Jacob van Heemskerk. By Jacos pe Ligrvg. 
For all these see the NOVEMBER PART og 


GOOD WORDS 


FOR 


THE YOUNG, 


(Which begins a New Volume), price 6d, beautifully 
Illustrated, 


Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CONTENTS of DECEMBER PART. 
(The Second of the New Volume) :— 
1. WHAT WE SAW UNDERGROUND. By 
Charles Camden, Author of * Hoity Toity.” 
. FIRE inthe WOODS. By Norman Macleod. 
3. MOLLY. By Lady Barker. 
4, The NEXT CENTURY. By Joan Ingelow. 


. A LILLIPUT REVEL. By the Author of 
* Lilliput Levee.” 

6. ADAY WITH a GLASSBLOWER. By 

Richard Rowe. 


. LESSONS in COMPOSITION. No. L By 


Matthew Browne. 


8. FANCHON and MARIE. 
Paris under the Commune. 
Macquoid, 


9. The MODEL SHIP. By Mrs. Cupples. 
10, A PADDLE in a CANOE. By an Austra- 


lian Missionary. 


| 11, The SNOW-FIGHT (concluded). By George 
MacDonald. 


bo 


cr 


~ 


A Scene in 
By Katherine 8. 


In the JANUARY PART will be begun— 


| INNOCENTS’ ISLAND. By tho Author of 
| “ Lilliput Levee.” 


The WIZARD'S SPELLS. By William Gilbort- 














| 
‘The TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By 
Charles Camden, Author of * Hoity Toity.” 





| A NEW WORK. By George MacDonald. 


| > * 
All these Works, together with “ A TRAVELLER'S 


TALES,’ by Norman Macleod; “ The GREAT DUTCH 
| ADMIRALS,” by Jacob de Liefde, and “The DE- 
SERTED SHIP,” by Cupples Howe, will be continued 
{from month to month, and completed within tho 


Volame, 
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THE 


SOCIETE FRANCAISE DES ASPHALTES, LIMITED, 


Registered under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, 1862 and 1867. 





CAPITAL £80,000, IN 8,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


Payment £1 0s on Application. 
4 Os on Allotment. 
2 103 30th November, 1871. 
2 10s 30th December, 1871. 


£10 


The total amount of the Share may, however, be paid in full on Allotment, anda priority of Allotment will be given to such applications, 





DIRECTORS. 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER, Bart., Chairman. SAMUEL BIRD, Esq. . 
E. LEIGH PEMBERTON, Esq., M.P. CHARLES A. WYNNE, FINCH, Esq. 


MANAGER OF THE WorKs IN France.—Mons. RENE JOLY. 

Assistant Manacer.—A. WYATT THIBAUDEAU, Esq. 
BaNKERS.—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and CO., 20 Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Souicrrors.—Messrs, HILLYER, FENWICK, and STIBBARD, 12 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

SecreTary.—THOMAS H. LINKLATER, Esq. 


OFFICES. 
LONDON :—GRESHAM HOUSE, 23} OLD BROAD STREET. | PARIS:—RUE CURIAL, 14 and 16. 





PROS PECT U S&S. 


This Company is established for the purpose of purchasing and The Company will acquire possession of the Mines before mentioned, 
and tho Plant, Machinery, stock-in-trade, and valuable connection of the 


‘acquiring :— * baa te rn : : , 
1—Tho asines of Garde Bois, Lovagny, in Hante Savole, France. | — which will be absorbed in this Company for the sum of 


a — eB — de Maruejols, situate near St. | It is intended to use the product of Garde Bois exclusively for the 
ey ey Se Continent, and that of St. Jean for England and the Colonies. 
| 





8.—The business, works, machinery at Lovagny, and the plant, and 
Stock in trade of the Company, carrying on business at Nos, 
14 and 16 Rue Curial, Paris, and kuown as the Socicté 
Francaise des Asphaltes. 


The moderate terms upon which this Company will commence opera- 
| tions, compared with the prices paid by other Companies, the con- 
| venience for transit, tho fact that the works are in going order, and 
| that the skilled staff of workmen will be taken over, induces the con- 
Tho concessions for both mines are in perpetuity. The St. Jean | fident expectation that the Company will be able to execute every kind 
Mines are not subject to any royalty. Tho Garde Bois Mines aro sub- | of Asphalte paving at prices less than those charged by any existing 
ject to a royalty of 2fr. 50c. per ton, payable to a former proprietor. Company. 


As to the Garde Bois Mines :— | These considerations and the fact of the small amount of the Capital 
| of the Company, in the opinion of the Directors, give promise of 


The works of Garde Bois are situate alongside the Paris, Lyons, and unusually satisfactory dividends. 


Mediterranean Railway, and are in full working order. 


| In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned 
|} in full. 


The French Société Francaise des Asphaltes is now engaged in lay- 
ing down Asphalte at Epernay, Mirvillo, and other places in France. 
No promotion money or preliminary expenses will be paid by the 


ca , 
This Asphalte has been successfully laid in the following places, | Company, the whole of those expenses being borne by the vendor. 
| 


wviz.:— 
Paris GRENOBLE A contract has been entered into between Lours Merron of the one 
ORLEANS | MARSEILLES part, and A. Wyarr Tripaupeav, as agent for the Company, of the other 
LILLE CHALONS-SUR-SAONE part, dated 23rd October, 1871. 
— | St. DENIS: | Copies of the above Contract, Concessions, and copies of the Me- 
esos CHALONNES, | morandum and Articles of Association can be seen at the Offices of the 


and as examples of its successful application at places of considerable | Solicitors. 

traffic, it may bo mentioned that the following Railway Stations in Application for Shares may be mado in the accompanying Form, must 
Paris have been laid with this Asphalte, viz. :—L'Ouest (St. Lazare), | po accompanied by a deposit of £1 a share, and may be sent to the 
Lyons, L’Est, Vincennes, and the Stations of one Section of the Railway Bankers, or the Secretary of the Company, of whom Forms of Pro- 
de Ceinture. spectuses may be had. . 


The Company will acquire the Contracts entered into by the French | Se a 


Sociéié Frangaise des Asphaltes, with the Western Railway of France 
and the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, and also with Monsr. THE SOCIETE FRANCAISE DES ASPHALTES, LIMITED. 


| 
Armani, of London. | 
| 





ForM OF APPLICATION (to be retained by the Bankers). 


As to the Mines of St. Jean :— 


These mines are situate within 7 miles of St. Ambroix, on the 
Bésseges and Alais Railway, whence the Asphalte can be transported by | _Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit, with Messrs. WILLIAMS, Deacos, aud 


: . ° “ ° . ° % 2S of OL 3, being £1 per Shs yg ion for 
rail to any part of the Continent. St. Ambroix is about 90 miles by pig he of z ser ll ae a An fo ei ri I request you 
nar 
1 


To the Directors of the SOCIETE FRANCAISE Des ASPHALTES, LIMITED. 












rail to Cette, and 120 to Marseilles, whence the Asphalte can bo shipped | to allot me that, or any less number of the sai ‘es; and I hereby ag 

to any part of the world. | the same, and to pay the balance in respect of such Shares, in terms of the Prospectus 
Name (in full)....... cevscressssnssnsnsnessouse 
AGUress..........cssserseseorserseroncooronsssonensoosen® 





The area of the Mines of Garde Bois and St. Jean de Maru¢jols is 
about 1,000 English acres, and the supply of Asphalte may therefore be | 
considered practically inexhaustible. 


% 
rs 


With a view to the immediate profitable continuance of the oporations 
at present in progress by the French Société Francais des Asphaltes, the TO PAY UP ALL INSTALMENTS O08 
Company has secured the valuable services of Monsr. Réué Joly, the TMENT), 

Manager of the Société, who has been engaged for upwards of 12 years | I desire to pay up my Subscription in full, on Allotment. 
in laying down Asphalte. 





| Signature ...cccccccscrsssssssssssenransesosoors® 





— eee a 
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LONDON: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
aud Published by him at the “SrecTaToR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 23, 1871. 
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